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Success in Life and Success in Living 
What to Expect of a College Education 


By Guy Emerson 
Vice-President National Bank of Commerce, New York 


the knowledge acquired in college contributes little 
to success in business, and, speaking generally, that 
an academic course may often be a detriment rather than 
an aid to achievement along purely money-making lines.) 

Many college men make money in spite of culture. But the 
qualities which spell fortune in business today lie deeper 
than formal education: a native doggedness, a single-minded 
determination to succeed, often a willingness to sacrifice 
health, comfort, and all the gentler side of life in the 
process. The business man with no outside interest gives 
his day, and often most of his night, to his work. \ What- 
ever his shortcomings, he excels through persistency, and 
in “infinite capacity for taking pains.” But even these 
qualities avail him little unless they be based upon an- 
other attribute, quite definite, but hard to define exactly, 
which may be called business acumen. (It is the subtle 
sense for making five dollars grow where only one grew 
before, the flair for success, the downright human ability 
which a man either has or has not. Not even a Business 
School can teach it. Only the school of experience can 
bring it out if it exists. Certainly a course in the liberal 
arts often dulls it, by throwing the emphasis and balance 
of a man’s interest over to other things., 

Now, exceptions can be found to all generalizations of 
this sort. Who’s Who shows a striking proportion of 
success among college-graduates in all varieties of activity. 
But it is none the less a fair general statement that the 
men who succeed in business, whether they are college 
graduates or not, must be devoted, with an almost relig- 
ious ardor’and often to the practical exclusion of all else, 
to the life of trade. It is well they are so devoted; for 
the physical comfort of millions of people depends upon 
the proper functioning of the great machinery of trade 
and finance. 

Probably the absorbing economic life of the country 
will always draw into its highly competitive circle much 
of the cream of our young manhood. The trouble has 
been that during the past generation or two the rapid 
and dramatic material growth of America has afforded 
a field of effort full of the lure of creative work and 
quick profits; and this work has drawn to itself more 
than its fair share of our best men. (Our intellectual, 
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social, religious, and political needs have not had their 
full measure of devotion} The balance is not true. We 
must direct our attention once more to the vital fact that 
the reason for setting up this great material structure 
of trade is simply to produce the basic essentials of com- 
fortable living, and thus to release the individual, so that 
the essentials of life, the spiritual and intellectual develop- 
ment of men and women, may have an opportunity to be 
realized. As a nation we have made an end in itself of 
what is in reality only a means to an end. 

\What, then, are colleges for? The answer is evident, 
though a failure to see it is today blocking the success 
of a high proportion of college careers| The simple and 
commonplace answer is this: a man’s inner life is at least 
as important to his happiness, and to his ultimate value 
to mankind, as is his outer life. { If he plunges into the 
stress of business with no personal religion, no clearly 
thought out body of ethical convictions, no knowledge of 
the story of his tribe or the history of the various races 
of mankind) no accurate knowledge of, or sense of respon- 
sibility for, the political system under which he lives,(no 
love for the ideals and aspirations of the world which 
have been woven into its literature, its poetry, its paint- 
ing, its music, its sculpture, its architecture, no knowledge 
of the great outdoors, through which he is at home in a 
boat, on a horse, in the woods, or with a fishing-rod in his 
hand; in short, if he has built for himself no colorful 
habitation of the spirit in which he can rejoice and grow 
great, even if he be condemned to live in the utter desola- 
tion of the waste places of the earth—such a man is, in 
a greater or less degree, a shell of himself, an empty 
parody of what he might have been. He may win great 
riches; but they will be ashes in his mouth! 

The confusion of thought which would test the success 
of all education by its immediate dollar value is wide- 
spread. In the New York Tribune of December 13 refer- 
ence was made editorially to a prominent woman who 
had recently entered the field of business. Said the 
editor: “To flourish in competitive enterprises one must 
have an education deeper and more practical than can 
be gained by books.”) This assumes that the avowed 
object of education gained from books is the promotion 
of success in competitive enterprises. One is reminded 
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of the old Oxford professor who at a college banquet pro- 
posed this toast: “Here’s to pure mathematics: May it 
‘never be worth a damn to anybody\” The school of agri- 
culture attempts to teach the rudiments of farming, the 
military school the science of war; the engineering school, 
the law school, the medical school, the school of domestic 
science, each offers a definite form of practical instruc- 
tion. This is a tendency of the time and within limits a 
sound tendency. {But let us rejoice that it is still possible 
in the undergraduate departments of some of our colleges 
to educate the human mind without applying a dollar 
test to the results\ And let us be willing to stand up 
and defend such education, within its due limits, as a 
priceless heritage of civilization. 

What, then, should a man aim to do in college? At 
least this: he should make friends, close friends. Ac- 
quaintances are a pleasant pastime, but the half dozen 
lasting friendships of a college career may outweigh 
almost all successes in after life. He should learn thor- 
oughly some cultural subject—history is especially well 
adapted for a life-long hobby, or the drama, or poetry— 
or some branch of science. This should. be done for one 
reason only, namely, the happiness it will bring to the 
individual, and with no thought that it will ever bring a 
penny in material profits. If it proves of value later as 
a background for sound statesmanship or other public 
service, or as a basis for creative work along artistic or 
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literary lines, so much the better. And, more often than 
not, such a result will follow. But first of all let the sub- 
ject be studied for itself alone, and let the understanding 
and enjoyment be its own reward. 

Another important thing to be done in college is to lay 
the basis, however small, for a personal library. Books 
bought when the student has time to cover his subject 
in outline, may not be read for ten or fifteen years there- 
after. But they are at hand for a fortunate hour. And if 
not bought then, they may never be bought. A final objective 
is a sound physical development and a habit of perfect 
health. The man who follows this programme will not 
only stand a chance of winning some distinction in his 
college work, but he will during his college career lay 
the basis for the highest personal happiness in after life. 

{In conclusion: to the mooted question, “Is the college 
man a success in business?” the answer should be, “No— 
not unless he would have been a success in business if 
The important question is, 
“Will the college man succeed in the much more difficult 
business of living?” Here the answer is that, provided 
he has the right stuff in him to start witH) if the college 
graduate does not so succeed it is because he has cruelly 
wasted golden years and priceless opportunities to estab- 
lish in leisure the foundations of a measure of happiness 
which unfortunately it is given to all too few mortal 
men to gain. . 





The Human Stake in the Geography of Carbon 
By Benjamin Baker 


logical Survey. Like all portraits, it tells some- 
thing less than all the truth about the subject. 
And also, like the best Sargent portraits, it tells a surpris- 
ing lot about the character that shapes the face. Many 
persons say, “I don’t know anything about art, but I know 
what I like”; but that attitude is unsuited to the present 
exhibition. You won’t like this rather grim-looking visage 
of the Greatest American. Yet the portrait is full of the 
art that portrays character: and careful study of it, with 
the aid of a few biographical notes, will well repay you. 
The portrait (or map, if you like) shows the coal-pro- 
ducing areas of the country east of the Mississippi, and cov- 
ers all of the industry in which a general strike beginning 
April 1 would be of real consequence to the general public. 
The figures cn the cross-hatched areas show in millions of 
tons the total production of bituminous coal in each state 
in 1918. The heavy, arrow-tipped lines show where coal is 
shipped from each of the larger producing areas into other 
States, the varying width of these lines indicating the vol- 
ume of shipments. For those who care to study details so 
closely, the portion of each State’s production that is used 
within the State is shown by the underlined figures: the 
portion used by railroads is shown by the figures in circles. 
Included, and almost lost, in the larger picture is the 
comparatively minute anthracite field of Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. Because nearly all householders in the Eastern and 
New England States burn anthracite for house-heating, 
they habitually think of “coal” as anthracite, and they mis- 
takenly apply news reports and propaganda that really con- 
cern only soft coal to their own special fuel. The Penn- 
sylvania anthracite fields (the only real supply in the coun- 
try) cover 480 square miles. The mines have reached full 
development, and the maximum production is about 90,- 
000,000 tons a year; the excess of nearly 10,000,000 in 1918 
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came from the waste piles, fine sizes usable only for steam 
boilers. Three-quarters of the annual production is in the 
hands of eight companies. The mines are tightly union- 
ized, and will remain so. A strike in these mines is not a 
certainty. As this article is written the operators and the 
miners’ delegates are meeting in New York to consider the 
wage issues, and it is not improbable that the peace will be 
kept. 
have to pay any prices that are necessary to harmony. 

The main part of the picture is therefore concerned with 
soft coal, and the situation as to that is utterly different 
from the anthracite case. In the whole country, the soft 
coal areas amount to 458,000 square miles—practically a 
thousand times that of anthracite. It is nearly true to say 
that almost any landowner in the great central valley of the 
country can open his own mine and go into the coal market. 
In 1918 there were 11,000 soft coal mines in operation. 
Half of this number produced that year 2.2 per cent. of 
the total production of 566,000,000 tons. The country’s 
normal requirement at present is about 500,000,000 tons, 
while the mines actually opened can supply 700,000,000 if 
they can find a market. These figures show the serious 
over-development of the soft coal industry. The superflu- 
ity is shown by the fact that last year 654 companies (not 
all of them large) produced 133,000,000 tons—nearly one- 
third of the total consumption for the year. 

As the picture shows, the main bulk of the soft coal 
mining is done in the great Appalachian folds. There are 
two strong reasons for this. The Appalachian coal is nearer 
than that of other fields to the chief consumers of soft coal, 
the industries. And it is better coal. Bituminous beds are 
thick—generally at least six to eight feet—throughout the 
country: but the building processes of the Appalachian 
Mountains squeezed out of the coal beds there some of the 
water and volatile components that make Illinois coal, for 





Anthracite is really a monopoly, and the public will- 
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instance, less desirable in several ways. The Appalachian 
soft coals become dryer and less volatile from the western 
side towards the east. On the eastern border the curing 
processes of compression have produced the super-bitu- 
minous coals such as Pocahontas, New River and George’s 
Creek. Carried still further, the curing processes resulted 
in the hard anthracite of Eastern Pennsylvania. The 
curing process was also applied to the soft coal in south- 
western Arkansas, part of Oklahoma, and northward into 
Kansas, and the coals of that region are therefore superior 
to those of the middle valley. 

Nearness to markets, as the map shows, is partly an 
affair of distance, partly one of transportation costs. It is 
evident that the Appalachian basins must supply all the 
territory to the east of them, and that Central coal has no 
market there because of the greater cost of the longer rail 
haul. But the arrow-tipped lines show that Appalachian 
coals, carried by boats on the Great Lakes, supply a large 
part of the demand in the northwest, though the Illinois 
coals are much nearer to these markets. The difference is 
due to the much lower cost of water transport. The great 
fields of Illinois and Indiana, producing 120,000,000 tons 
in 1918 (over a fifth of the total), have been of vast im- 
portance in building up the railroads and the manufac- 
turing industries of the Middle West, and their coal is 
making its way by rail into the Northwest. 

Division into Union and Non-Union depends in large part 
on the severity in different regions of the seasonal fluctua- 
tions, which are the gravest burden of the soft coal indus- 
try—though the aggressiveness of the Mine Workers’ 
Union has modified the application of the principle. Indi- 
ana and Illinois are solidly union and closed shop, and it is 
on this field that the slack demand of summer and the dis- 
advantages of rail transport cost bear most heavily. For 
thirty years past, the entire industry has had an average 
of ninety-three no-work days a year, about eighty of these 
being the average loss due to seasonal slackening of de- 
mand. In the seven years 1913-1919, which included the 
peak of the war demand, the Central Competitive Field, 
covering Illinois-Indiana, Eastern Ohio, and a piece of 
Western Pennsylvania, averaged 107.4 lost days, against 
only fifty-eight lost days for the largely non-union fields 
of the Southern Appalachian region. 

This difference, though it is not the whole story, has a 
very important bearing on the present struggle between 
the Mine Workers’ Union and the soft coal operators. 
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The operators of the Central field were driven into making 
contracts with the Union by means of strikes and the 
favorable legislation that the miners. were able to secure 
from the State legislatures. These contracts, by raising 
wages, increased the producing cost of Central coal and 
thereby increased the danger of competition from the really 
better coals of the Appalachian fields, especially from the 
non-union fields where production costs were lower. Of 
Pennsylvania’s 1918 total of 178,000,000 tons, 63,000,000 
were non-union; of West Virginia’s total of 90,000,000, 
sixty were non-union. Twenty millions non-union came from 
Kentucky, ten from Virginia, and nearly five from Mary- 
land. When Central Field mines were shut down for lack of 
orders, or by strikes, the idle miners could see non-union 
Appalachian coal coming in trains into and through their 
own country, where the local coals were unable to compete. 
Such a situation made the Central operators “sore”; and 
the Union by way of return for its contracts with the 
Central operators, has done its utmost for years past to 
unionize the non-union fields so as to even up the conditions 
of competition. 

The present conflict in the soft coal industry is due to 
the severe depression resulting from slackened manufac- 


turing throughout the country. The operators running . 


their mines on the union basis see the competing non- 
union mines with lower production costs getting the advan- 
tage in the markets. They see the total production of the 
non-union mines increasing until it has now reached nearly 
a half of the country’s normal demand. With the average 
wage rate of the union miner around $7.50 a day, and the 
union resisting any decrease, the union operators not un- 
naturally feel that the present slump is the best time to 
break away from the restrictions of the union contracts. 
The operators have disregarded their pledge in the contract 
with the Union to confer on new wage agreements, and 
apparently are determined on a finish fight. The coal con- 
sumers of the country will probably not suffer, for immense 
reserve stocks have been laid up in anticipation of the 
struggle. For the individual union miner the outlook is 
different. His present position is “uneconomic,” and prob- 
ably untenable. It is one of the greatest evils of an in- 
flated industry that his human rights are likely to suffer 
because the god of the economic machine is strictly im- 
personal. 


A Letter from President Harding to 
the Religious Book Week Committee 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


February 27, 1922.. 


It 4s. a pleasure to endorse the 
program of your organisation for the wider 
circulation of books of a religious character. 


I strongly feel that every good parent 
cares for his child's body, that the child may 
have @ normal and healthy life and growth; 
cares for his child's mind, that the child may 
take his proper place in a world of thinking 
people; and such a parent mst also train his 
child's character religiously, that the world 
may become morally fit. Unless this is done, 
trained bodies and trained minds may simply add 
to the destructive forces of the world. 


Very sincerely, 
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The Gentle Art of Averting 


Peace 


PROMINENT member of the New York Bar, a 
A public-spirited citizen, a gentleman deeply 
interested in international affairs, Mr. Paul 
D. Cravath, happens to belong to a small social organ- 
ization which meets occasionally at dinner to discuss 
the problems of world politics. The organization calls 
itself the Council on Foreign Relations, a somewhat 
pretentious if not presumptuous title which for the 
uninitiated carries .a distinct flavor of officialdom and 
authority. But it has no such intent and its private 
and intimate character gives an opportunity for the 
frank interchange of views. Some months ago a 
dinner was held at which the subject of discussion 
was the Washington Conference. Mr. Cravath voiced 
his conviction that an important achievement of the 
Conference was the bringing about of a sympathetic 
understanding between the United States and Great 
Britain regarding the Far East and Pacific questions 
generally. He gave his hearers to understand that he 
based his conviction on conversations with men promi- 
nently identified with the Conference. We have re- 
peatedly expressed the same view editorially, as well 
as our gratification at the promise of peace contained 
in this growth of better understanding between the 
two English-speaking peoples, and so far as we know 
no one has yet quoted us as an authority for the ex- 
istence of a secret alliance or a deep-laid plot against 
Japan or the rest of the world. 

Another lawyer, also interested in international 
affairs, sincere but ignorant, and an indefatigable seeker 
after the limelight, Mr. William E. Borah, happens 
to belong to an exclusive organization in Washington 
which meets with some regularity before and after 
dinner to discuss politics. This organization is known 
as the United States Senate, which august title ex- 
presses an authority and official character not always 
justified by the quality of the discussions taking place 
in it. It may be remarked in passing that the two 
organizations are not connected and do not exchange 
membershiv privileges, and that the Washington so- 
ciety is not in any way bound to accept the decisions 
of its New York contemporary. 

Despite this fact, Mr. Borah possessed himself of 
a stenographic report of Mr. Cravath’s impromptu 
remarks at a private meeting of the rival organization 
—not the report corrected and revised by Mr. Cravath, 
but the stenographer’s original notes—and on the basis 
of this proclaimed to his own organization the exist- 
ence of a sinister plot, a secret alliance to which Eng- 
land and America were committed. The assumption 
was that the American delegates to the Conference 
were a deceitful and traitorous lot and that the Four- 
Power Treaty concealed beneath its pacific surface 
some brazen imperialistic scheme calculated to embroil 


us in war. Had the debate on the Treaty continued 
we should have expected Mr. Borah to quote the words 
of the chairman of the High School Debating Society 
of Boise to prove that the American delegates had 
concluded an offensive-defensive alliance with the Sul- 
tan of Sulu directed against the Dutch East Indies to 
aid Wall Street in rigging the bond market. 

The American people, accustomed to the, buncombe 
of party politics, look upon such absurdities in Senate 
discussions with amused tolerance, for they have the 
saving grace of humor. To them the allegations of 
Senator Borah, as well as the equally absurd allega- 
tions of Senator Johnson concerning an address of Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the British Ambassador, serve only 
to show the extremities to which the opponents of the 
Treaty were driven in their endeavor to make out a 
case. But when we consider the world at large and 
the effect on America’s foreign relations, the utter- 
ance of such loose and unfounded statements in our 
highest legislative body takes on a different aspect. 
Abroad they are calculated to do America great harm; 
in some quarters they merely occasion ridicule, but in 
others they arouse suspicion and disgust. 

The most striking feature of these extraordinary 
tactics of Senator Borah is their inconsistency. Borah 
professes to be in favor of peace and to believe that 
peace can be obtained by the simple act of disarma- 
ment. Yet on top of this he persists in following a 
course which, by sowing seeds of dissension and sus- 
picion and by creating irritation through baseless 
charges of bad faith, is calculated to undo all the good 
work toward mutual understanding and confidence that 
the Conference accomplished. It is as if a noisy 
reformer in a community insisted on going through 
each house and seizing all firearms and then pro- 
ceeded to set all the neighbors by the ears through 
the circulation of scandaleus gossip. Will our Sen- 
ators never learn that the United States is no longer 
an isolated provincial community in which they can 
harmlessly indulge their freakish propensities, but a 
great nation in a family of nations, concerned with 
its good repute among its neighbors and bearing on 
its shoulders its proper share of responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and for the promotion of the 
welfare of all? 


‘‘Codperative Competition ’’ 


RACTICAL results of considerable public moment 
P may reasonably be expected from the confer- 
ence on April 12 between Secretary Hoover and 
representatives of the country’s trade associations. The 
general situation is admirably stated by Mr. Hoover: 


The problem involved is one that goes to the very founda- 
tion of our whole social and economic system. As a people, 
we are saying at the same time that we must maintain 
competition in order that we should maintain individual in- 
itiative; that we will not have profiteering; that we will 
keep free the law of supply and demand; that we should 
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have such a basis of business stability as prevents whole- 
sale bankruptcy, with its attendant depressions and un- 
employment. These principles do not altogether conflict, 
but they will require careful harnessing if they are to be 
driven in team. 


Trade associations have lately engaged the unfavor- 
able attention of the country through the exposure of 
sinister practices made by the Lockwood Committee in 
New York, and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the so-called Hardwood case. Yet the typical trade 
association (an organization of manufacturers or dis- 
tributors in a single line) has been trying to accom- 
plish for the single trade essentially what the coming 
conference will try to accomplish in some degree for 
the whole country—its first purpose has been to ensure 
the stability of the business. 

The logical first step for the trade association is to 
coéperate in gathering the business facts which its 
members need, and which, for the most part, they can 
get only through coédperative action. Out of the armory 
of facts spring various policies of defense of the asso- 
ciation’s interests—including the “‘offensive-defensive,” 
this latter category ranging all the way from exchang- 
ing credit information and opposing unfavorable leg- 
islation, to the positive abuses of price fixing and the 
choking off of competition. The problem before the 
coming conference is to see whether, and how, the 
basically sound methods of the trade association can be 
applied to the entire business of the country in con- 
formity with the restraining principles which we believe 
the country is firmly determined to maintain. 

The plea that business stability and prosperity re- 
quire “liberalizing” of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is 
again coming from many business men, and some 
economists. But we believe—and we take this to be 
Mr. Hoover’s attitude—that the Sherman law expresses 
a public policy to which business must find a way to 
conform. The law was passed to prevent or remedy 
what the people of the country plainly considered an 
overwhelming evil. That it may not be easy to adjust 
business to this proclaimed standard of economic con- 
duct is no answer to the public need for having the 
adjustment made. And with sufficient good-will on the 
part of business (aided by the counsel of the Attorney- 
General), we believe that the adjustment will prove 
less difficult than many now consider it. At all events, 
until the attempt at adjustment on a national scale 
has been honestly made, and has plainly failed, we be- 
lieve the public interest requires the maintaining of 
the economic standard of conduct set up (even though 
in negative terms) by the Sherman law. 

Moreover, there is a great administrative advantage 
in the present situation. If the Sherman law were re- 
laxed, and the Washington Government were given a 
wide “discretion” in applying the diluted prohibition, 
we should throw upon administration a vast power 
with no corresponding accountability to the public. 
One of the gravest of our present troubles is that 
administration fails to apply and enforce adequately 
the comparatively simple policy we now have. To load 
upon administration a vast additional power of “‘discre- 
tion under the law,” would be to break it down utterly. 
As things stand, the bulk of the administrative duty 
lies on the shoulders of business itself, held account- 
able under penal statute. No change should be made 
until there is proof, now lacking, of the impracticabil- 
ity of the present order of things. 
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The Soft Coal Crisis 


HE threatened disruption of the soft coal indus- 
T try ought to rouse the country to action that 
will put the industry on a just and stable basis. 
While agriculture is the basic primary industry of all 
the world, the supplying of power—in other words, 
soft coal—to a great industrial country like ours ranks 
almost with the supplying of food as a primary need. 
Without food, our industrial populations will starve: 
yet without coal for the factories they cannot earn the 
money nor produce the goods that pay for food. Nev- 
ertheless we allow all that depends on coal to be put in 
peril by endless contention, while we continue ignorant 
of the true remedy. What can be done about it? 

First, we need to realize that all the serious troubles 
of the soft coal industry grow out of the fact of an 
available supply so much greater than the demand that 
the needed adjustments have not been worked out by 
the free play of economic forces. For a normal use of 
500,000,000 tons we have a developed capacity of 
700,000,000. 

The over-development and under-profitableness of 
the industry was so serious in 1914 that the operators 
of the Central Competitive Field were appealing to the 
then new Federal Trade Commission to find the way to 
business salvation. The industry as a whole was nearly 
on the rocks. Then the war-time demand for coal 
temporarily relieved the industry; but at the same time 
it aggravated the basic maladjustments. It increased 
over-development, increased wages and labor costs, and 
heavily increased the price to the consumer—chiefly the 
industries of the country. Now, in a time of profound 
industrial depression, the industry has come to another 
day of reckoning; and the only issue that has been put 
before the country (and even this not clearly) is 
whether the industry shall be union or non-ynion. This 
is an important issue, but it is not real rock bottom. 

The fundamental problem is whether we can so ad- 
just the supply to the normal use as to get rid of the 
present excess of developed capacity, with its burdens 
of unemployment, profiteering, strikes, and social bit- 
terness. It is this excess of developed capacity that 
makes the trouble. 

Whether the vital difficulty above dwelt upon can be 
removed without public control, and if so, what other 
measures of regulation are desirable, is a question that 
must be decided in the light of full knowledge. This 
the Congress has power to secure. We therefore be- 
lieve that the first and indispensable step to economic 
peace, justice, and efficiency in the soft coal industry 
is the creation of a national commission empowered 
and required to get and to make public in full all the 
facts of the coal industry. 

The public, with its safety threatened by a chaotic 
industry, is entitled to the facts, and can have them if 
it insists. Incidentally, a public inquisition of this 
kind looms inevitably behind the Atlantic super-power 
plan. When the industries of several States are made 
dependent on a single system of interstate power sup- 
ply, the Federal Government will be obliged to regu- 
late its costs and prices, and by that fact will be com- 
pelled to undertake for a limited field the investigation 
it should now make for the whole coal industry. There 
is no reason for delay. Eventually—much better now. 
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Professors, Politeness First! 


R. EDISON has a grievance against Professor 

Mi W. A. Scott, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Scott, instead of undertaking to 

answer the questions addressed to him (and to other 

prominent economists) by Mr. Edison about the lat- 

ter’s proposed substitute for the gold standard, wrote 

a letter in which he stated his opinion of the matter 
as follows: 


I find it difficult to understand how a man like yourself, 
if he has seriously studied any of the literature of the sub- 
ject, can seriously ask such questions. They betray to me 
an utter lack of comprehension of even the A B C of the 
subject and I should consider that only a clear setting forth 
of the very elements of the subject would be adequate to set 
your mind straight. 
Now we don’t blame Mr. Edison for feeling hurt and 
resentful at such a reply. But neither do we blame 
Professor Scott for making it. If that is what he 
thought of the case—and there is no reason in the 
world to doubt his sincerity—that is just what he ought 
to have said. We ourselves do not altogether share 
Professor Scott’s view; we believe that Mr. Edison is 
utterly wrong, but we find his questions, although 
wrong-headed, to have been framed with such ingenu- 
ity as indicates a considerable’ knowledge of the sub- 
ject on the part of the man who got them up—pre- 
sumably some person whom Mr. Edison engaged to do 
that work for him. But that is not the point just now 
at issue. The point is that if Mr. Scott thinks that 
nobody but a fool or an ignoramus could go so far 
wrong as did the writer of those questions, then his 
expression of that opinion is not only justifiable, but 
praiseworthy. j 

The dispatch that brought the news of Mr. Edison’s 
protest against Professor Scott’s letter states that 
members of the Board of Regents of the University 
who have received copies of the correspondence “in- 
tend to suggest an investigation of the matter at the 
next board meeting.” If this be so, it is another 
illustration of the fact that, though much advance has 
been made in recent years in the understanding of the 
proper status of university professors, there still re- 
mains necessary a great deal of education of university 
boards on that point. To discipline Professor Scott 
for manfully asserting his opinion of ‘an intellectual 
absurdity, to make him feel a moment’s discomfort 
because he was not afraid to say an unpleasant thing 
to a big man, is to do precisely the opposite of what 
needs to be done about our university professors. The 
more you make them feel that to accept a professor- 
ship is to surrender your individuality, the smaller will 
be the breed of men who will be willing to go into 
university work. Usually the conflict between the out- 
spoken professor and the regulator turns on a ques- 
tion of controversial opinion; in this case we have a 
question of the supposed requirements of good man- 
ners. But at bottom precisely the same issue is in- 
volved—the question whether we want our professors 
to be men or want them to be puppets. As between 
Mr. Edison and Professor Scott, it is quite possible 
that the professor was to blame for not being more 
polite in his letter, but it is just as intolerable that 
a professor should be held to account, like a child, for 
a breach of politeness of this kind as that he should 
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be muzzled in the expressions of his opinion on public 
questions. If we want our professors to be men, we 
must make them secure in the manifestation of their 
manhood. And if we want our students to get the 
inspiration they ought to get out of their university 
life, we must above all see to it that their professors 
are full-sized men. 


Our Little Army 


“ROM some, at least, of its advances, civilization 
k never retires. In America this bids fair to be 
true of our opinion of experts. We still smile 
at Artemus Ward’s “perfessers,” but we make distinc- 
tions. Even in military matters we have come to see 
that there is an expert knowledge not automatically con- 
ferred with commissions or achieved in a day. To this 
expert opinion must be referred the question of the 
numerical strength of our peace-time military estab- 
lishment. 

No point of principle is at stake in the question as to 
whether one hundred and fifty thousand men or one 
hundred and fifteen thousand shall constitute our 
“regular” army. All the oratory in the world cannot 
create an issue out of such a difference: there is no 
question of militarism versus pacifism, no question of 
a large versus a small establishment. Both figures rep- 
resent a small establishment—less than one soldier to 
every two hundred square miles of our territory, not 
including the demands of the islands or of the Panama 
zone; including the establishments required at these 
points, about one soldier to every five hundred square 
miles of home territory. 

There must be a figure below which the army can- 
not be efficient for its known duties, a figure above 
which it would constitute an encouragement to mili- 
tary loaferism. Also, there must be a figure that will 
give us an employed, efficient force with enough reserve 
strength to meet minor and sudden emergencies without 
recourse to a levy of citizen soldiery—a thing that is 
always exorbitantly costly and always a profound dis- 
turbance to economic life. The War Department ex- 
perts have named what they believe to be that. right 
figure, and no facts have been adduced to impugn their 
judgment. 

The Secretary of War was one of the foremost of the 
Administration heads to take up the economy pro- 
gramme. Our rapid reduction of war-time military 
extravagances and excrescenses has been achieved under 
his direction with a smoothness and absence of irritation 
that speak much for the efficiency of the accomplish- 
ment. 

We have embarked as a people on a course that is 
neither imperialist nor pacifist, a course of peaceful 
development and firm maintenance of rights. The pur- 
suit of this course is inconsistent with a militarist at- 
titude; its success is endangered by pacifist propa- 
ganda. Little toleration is possible to the application 
of high-sounding arguments drawn from these serious 
issues to a question that is wholly one of economy and 
efficiency—a question for expert determination. It is 
no small matter to dull the meaning of a great argu- 
ment and sully a great cause by the misapplication of 
its basic reasons to questions to which they have no 
relation. 
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; The Story of the Week 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 























The Domestic Budget because of the announcement of a 20 per cent. wage reduc- 
tion. 


s Secretary Hughes Files a Brief 


Secretary Hughes has sent an identical note to the Goy- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, and 


those relating to organization and training of the National 


the bill, Congress may obtain authentic information of the 





























s ; The Government of the United States believes that its 
schedule of the Millennium. right to be paid the actual cost of its army of occupation i 
The bill contains @ provision that no part of the appro- pari passu with the cost of the armies of the Allied Powers f 
-annot Priation shall be used for is ee ae * a 
° ~ equitable right ut is free 
i” sad troops = China, or for 7 from any technical objec- 
on of troops in excess of 500 in tion. 
S rep- Europe, or for troops in ex- This Government will 
ier to cess of 5,000 in the Panama a e Aine Pe oor 
* rom e 1e overn- 
’, not Canal Zone and 5,000 Fg ments for the reasonable 
nama Hawaii. It is a nice point adjustment of this matter, 
these whether or no such a pro- Upon receiving _ assurances 
sine vision would be an invasion pet ang th 
of the President's constitu- to proceed to the considera- 
tional authority as Com- tion of suitable means by i 
can- mander-in-Chief of the which its just claim may 
bove Army. The disinterested be satisfied. Pending such 
mili. k ; consideration and adjust- 
Passion of the House for ment, this Government ear- 
will economy in army ‘and navy nestly hopes that the Allied 
erve expenditures is continuingly on gy be dis- 
. oye posed to refrain from giv- 
hout reassuring to the citizen. ing effect to any arrange. 
it is The House Naval _Com- ments for the distribution of 
dis- mittee has reported a bill cash payments received from 
i i Germany to the exclusion 
€x- which Proposes a maximum of the claim of the United 
enlisted naval strength of 
ight : States. 
‘aie 80,000, plus 6,000 appren- 
tices; 7% €, 10,000 less than Latest Phase of the Fox 
the strength declared by Hills Matter 
the Secretary Denby to be the wide worta " It was proposed to trans- 
ro- minimum required. The bill The clubhouse of the P anama Golf Club, Panama Canal Zone, fer a considerable number 
ary also provides that not more Alled The 19th Be yoy noel m Henge self clubhouse of tuberculosis cases from 
der than 200 graduates of each 9 Fox Hills Hospital, Staten 
ion of the Naval Academy classes of 1922, 1923, and 1924 Island, New York (ordered abandoned as unsuitable), to } 
sh- Shall be commissioned; and would reduce from five to two excellent establishments in distant States. But a hulla- 
the appointments to the Naval Academy within the gift of balloo was raised about Separating the men from their fam- 
is each Congressman. There are 541 members of this year’s ilies and friends, Arrangements, therefore, have been 
al sraduating class at the Academy. made for transfer of those who object to going to distant i 
" Strik States, to a hospital at Sea View, New Dorp, Staten ‘ 
t trikes Island. Those who are willing to be transferred to the 
“i Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- salubrious climates of the Arizona and North Carolina and 
a ers of America, has issued an order for a genera] strike of California mountains, will have the better chance of re- 
in the 600,000 union workers in bituminous and anthracite covery. 
is fields. The order excepts those who are necessary “to in- / ! 
Sure the proper care and protection of all mining property.” Secretary Hughes and Mesopotamia i 
s It is to take effect April 1. The referendum vote went over- Secretary Hughes is again pressing upon the attention k 
. whelmingly for a strike. of the British Government the American view with re- i 
f hi - - Spect to “the Open Door and equality of Opportunity” in 
) A strike involving 25,000 workers in textile plants at Mesopotamia. He is said to have refused to recognize the ' 


Lawrence, Mass., has been ordered, to take effect March 27, claim of the Turkish Petroleum Company (a British co 
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cern) to exclusive oil concessions in Mesopotamia, assert- 
ing that these alleged ante-bellum concessions have no 
legal basis (there being no formal contract or agreement, 
at most a loose and unconsummated understanding). 


Mr. Bryan Speaks Again 
The following, from a recent address by Mr. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, deserves such publicity as this journal may 
give: 

Some of my friends have told me that I should have 
gone into the ministry instead of politics. Some Republi- 
cans wish I had. 

I talk with God every day, and if He had wanted me for 
the ministry He had ample opportunity to tell me. I think I 
know why He preferred that I should enter politics. Min- 
isters need defending by laymen, and as a layman I can 
say things for them which they out of modesty could not 
say for themselves. 

I believe the time has come for ministers to stop playing 
second fiddle to scientists. I believe a man who speaks 
for God should not be pushed off the sidewalk by a man 
who thinks we are descended from apes. 


The Evolutionists Win in Kentucky 

The anti-evolutionists of Kentucky seem to have received 
the “kibosh,” but by only the very narrowest of margins. 
A bill to “prohibit the teaching of Darwinism, atheism, 
agnosticism, infidelity, and evolution as relating to the 
origin of man,” in the schools and colleges of Kentucky, was 
on March 9 defeated by 42 to 41. The champions of the 
measure made the singular claim that “Prussianism and 
Darwinism are closely akin.” Publicity and advertisement 
figured largely in the campaign. It is asserted that there 
is “a million dollar fund behind a national movement akin 
to the Kentucky bill.” 


Governor Bone on Alaska 

Governor Scott C. Bone says that, of the 600,000 square 
miles of Alaska, fully 100,000 are available for agricul- 
tural purposes; he suggests liberal grants to veterans. A 
great deal has been said about Alaska oil, but Governor 
Bone points out that the principal oil find is in the vicinity 
of Cape Simpson on the Arctic Ocean. The oil is there all 
right, but how to get it to the markets except at prohibi- 
tive cost, is the problem. There is plenty of coal, much 
more easily accessible than the Simpson oil, but none 
has ever been shipped out of Alaska for commercial pur- 
poses. The railroad, 467 miles in length, from Seward to 
Fairbanks, now complete except for a bridge over the 
Tanana, furnishes an outlet for a region rich in minerals 
and soil suitable for agriculture. 

The Governor thinks that the chief need of Alaska is “a 















A glimpse of the Appian Way, Italy, which once resounded to the drums and tramplings of the Roman legions and is now a perfect 
It is as good as when built 2200 years ago 


coérdinated and simplified system of administration.” 

With perfect connections, the journey from Washington 
City to Juneau, the capital of Alaska (4,000 inhabitants), 
can be made in eight days. And, lookye, you can make the 
trip from Valdez to Fairbanks by automobile (on the 
Richardson road, named after that extraordinary man, 
Colonel Richardson); and, glory of glories in this con- 
gested world, you can travel stretches of thirty miles on 
that road without seeing a human habitation or meeting 
a human being. Alas! if you and I go there, we shall be 
helping to spoil that Utopian condition. 


A New University Course 


It is reported that the College of Business Administra- 
tion of Boston University is to give a six weeks’ course 
for young men in preparation for work in summer hotels 
during the long vacation. 

But don’t speak lightly of Boston University. She beat 
Yale two seasons running in football, so that Yale (eheu 
fugaces! alack for the Yale of Heffelfinger and Hinkey!) 
dropped her from her schedule. 


The “Biggest University in the World” 

The total enrollment of Columbia University is 32,420 
(last year’s was 31,000). This total includes 9,953 uni- 
versity extension students and 11,809 students of the sum- 
mer school. The number of Columbia College students is 
2,024; of Barnard students, 732; of students in the gradu- 
ate and professional schools, 8,193. The Columbia authori- 
ties having made the proud claim that Columbia is the big- 
gest university in the world, the claim was at once challenged 
by the University of California, which boasts a registration 
of 43,266 (even excluding a University farm and summer 
students). 

Helium Gas 

The present cost of helium gas is 13 cents per cubic 
foot. It would have cost, at that rate, $143,000 to fill the 
ill-fated “Roma’s” bags with helium gas. But this is to 
be remembered: helium gas can be used over and over 
again, with practically no loss, only requiring purification 
from time to time. And the cost may be reduced. Pre- 
sumably helium gas will be used in American service dirigi- 
bles in future. 


The Unfortunate Country Baby 
The country baby is presumed to be-a red-cheeked small 
individual whose legs are sturdy from running over open 
fields and whose lungs are filled with wholesome air. But, 
according to Dr. Josephine Baker, the baby born in rural 
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districts has less chance of living to be the healthy young 
rascal that we like to think of than the child born in the 
most crowded city tenements. Dr. Baker, who is Director 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Health Department, 
gave figures at a meeting at the Town Hall on March 9, 
which showed that the death rate among newly born chil- 
dren in the city of New York is fifteen points lower than 
that of the country districts of New York State. Eighty- 
six out of every 1,000 babies in the State die before they are 
a year old, according to these figures, though half of them 
could have been saved with proper care. One county of 
50,000 persons was found to be entirely without any sort of 
visiting or public health nurse. This state of things was set 
forth by Dr. Baker as a cogent argument in favor of the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy bill, in support of 
which the Town Hall meeting was called. 


Brief Items 


President Harding has ordered return to this country*of 
all American troops now in Germany. As the very limited 
army transport service will be used, the evacuation will 
probably not be complete before July 1. 

* * * 

The American Legion in New York is trying to raise 
$2,500,000 for the endowment of a camp for veterans at 
Tupper Lake in 
the Adirondacks. 
The camp ground 
of 1,500 acres, 
with twenty 
buildings thereon, 
has’ been _iopur- 
chased. 

* * * 

After a _ long 
and bitter fight 
the New Jersey 
State Legisla- 
ture has at last 
ratified the Fed- 
eral Prohibition 
Amendment. Only 
two States now 
(Rhode Island 

















Paul Thompson 
The great boxwood tree under which Dan- 
iel Webster did much of his work, now 5 
being transported from the grounds of the 2nd Connecticut) 
old Webster home to the grounds of the have not ratified. 
Lincoln Memorial * * & 

Admiral Sims 
is reported as declaring the battleship obsolete. “With 
long-range submarines and airplane carriers and the 
proper complement of airplanes, no hostile nation could 
approach within 200 miles of the American coast.” 

* * * 

Several large New York apartment houses are to be 

equipped with radio telephone service. 
* * * 

Twenty years ago there were in the South 5,500,000 spin- 
dles; today there are 15,949,000. In the same period the 
number of spindles in Northern mills has increased from 
14,700,000 to 20,776,000. 

* * * 

A device (“inhalator”) for resuscitating asphyxiated 
persons through feeding compressed oxygen to the lungs 
and stimulating respiration, has been brought to high effi- 
ciency by Prof. Yandell Henderson of Yale, who invented 


it during the war for the behoof of gassed soldiers. 
* * * 


It is officially stated that good roads of a total mileage 
of 28,000 were built in the United States in 1921. 
* * * 
a Thursday, the 23d, the House passed the Bonus: Bill, 
3 to 70. 
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The British Empire 


Cost of Government 

R. P. W. WILSON, writing for the New York Times, 
gives the following interesting figures (conveniently 
translating pounds into dollars). Before the Great War 
the cost of the Government of the United Kingdom was 
about a billion dollars a year. Now the cost is about six 
billion dollars. By contrast, the cost of running our Gov- 
ernment for a population two and a half times that of the 
United Kingdom, is only about four billions. The total 
income of the British people is estimated at twelve bil- 
lions. That is, roughly speaking, and remembering that 
the rich are taxed much more heavily than the poor, the 
taxation is 33 per cent. of the income of the people (the 
same as after the Napoleonic wars) ; the “standard” income 
tax being 6 shillings to the pound. But, since two million 
workers are unemployed, or one wage-earner in every six, 
the burden of taxation is less equitably distributed than 
normally. The biggest item of the budget is the annual in- 
terest charge on the national debt of $40,000,000,000; 

namely, $2,000,000,000. 

The Economy Commission headed by Sir Eric Geddes was 
able to recommend economies totaling only 345 millions, a 
certain part of which will certainly not be allowed. Mr. 
Wilson does not give figures to justify his expectation that 
the budget for the coming year will be cut down to the 
balanceable total of five billion dollars. 

. We have our burdens; but, thinking of others, shame for- 
bids some of us to squeal too loud. 


Reduction of the Services 

The report, recently made public, of the Committee on 
National Economy, headed by Sir Eric Geddes, recom- 
mends drastic reductions in the personnel of the army, 
navy, and air forces of Great Britain. It proposes an 
army reduction of 54,000 officers and men, and a navy re- 
duction of 35,000 officers and men. 

Coérdination of the army, navy, and air force under a 
Ministry of Defense is recommended. 

The Government proposes to cut the army by 48,000 
officers and men, instead of the 54,000 recommended by the 
committee. There would remain a total of 152,836 of all 
ranks, not counting the Indian and colonial establishments 
—the gross total being 215,000. 

The present strength of the navy in officers and men is 
98,000, as against 150,000 before the Great War. 

Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, formerly Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, now a member of the House of 
Commons for Ul- 
ster, is vigorously 
opposing in the 
Commons the pro- 
posed military 
reductions, con- 
tending that the 
Imperial military 
necessities are 
growing not less 
but greater in 
Ireland, India, 
and Egypt, and 
that Soviet Rus- 
sia is no less a 
menace than here- 
tofore. The Sec- 
retary of War 
declares that ait 
the contingents 2 aia 
deemed necessary. o mre Pane. 
by Sir Henry can nelson Harding 
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or maintained by conscription, which is out of the ques- 
tion. The problem of maintenance of the British Empire 
is again in a phase of delicacy. 


Rockefeller’s Gifts to London 
The Rockefeller Foundation has given £1,000,000 to the 
University of London and the University College Hospital. 
It has also made an offer of $2,000,000 for buildings and 
equipment for a school of hygiene in London, on condition 

















Paul Thompson 

A portable wireless telephone set (with transmitting and re- 

ceiving panels) invented by Dr. Lee De Forest. The basic 
feature is the audion lamp 


that the British Government make provision for teaching 
and maintenance. The offer has been accepted. These are 
substantial returns for sundry benefactions of Englishmen 
to our country in its struggling days. 


The Irish Situation 

The disorders in Belfast are getting more outrageous 
from day to day, and the border tension is at the breaking 
point. That great man, Sir Henry Wilson, has been ap- 
pointed by the Ulster Premier to pacify the situation within 
Ulster, and to put the State in a proper posture of defense. 

Both Republican Army troops and Ulster special con- 
stabulary are being rushed to the border, according to dis- 
patches. Guerrilla fighting is on at a furious pace. Mr. 
Collins denies that Irish Republican troops of the twenty- 
six counties which comprise the area of the Free State 
have participated in the disorders, these apparently being 
due to sympathizers with the South within the six Ulster 
counties. The charge is made, not without color of proba- 
bility, that the border situation is properly chargeable to 
the Belfast atrocities, chief blame for which is, rightly or 
wrongly, attributed by the Catholics to the Protestants. 

* * * 

An Irish Republican Army Convention was to be held on 
March 26, apparently with the consent of Griffith and Col- 
lins. But Griffith discovered behind the proposal (on its 
face singular enough) an intention of extremists to usurp 
control of the army through the convention; he therefore 
forbade the meeting. Nevertheless, the extremists propose 
to hold it, or at any rate a meeting which shall declare 
itself representative of the army, shall repudiate the army’s 
sworn allegiance to the Dail Eireann, shall reaffirm the 
army’s allegiance to the Irish Republic, and shall elect its 
own executive. Those who are openly organizing the muti- 
nous meeting say that they have 80 per cent. of the army 
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behind them. The statement is probably very wide of the 
truth, but if they have a considerable minority of “lawless 
resolutes,” backed by de Valera, there’s no limit to the 
harm they can do. 


The Trouble in British East Africa 


There’s no end to Britain’s troubles. The other day a 
native of a certain town in the Kenia region of British 
East Africa was arrested by the police on a charge of 
sedition. Thereupon a strike of natives was declared, and 
a mob of several thousand natives attacked the police 
station, the riot act having previously been read. The 
King’s African Rifles, who had gone to the assistance of 
the police, repelled the attack, killing twenty natives and 
injuring thirty. The British authorities are in some appre- 
hension of consequences from this affair. There are in the 
Kenia highlands 6,000 British and about 4,000,000 natives. 
There are also some 30,000 Indian laborers; it is possible 
they may be behind the incident, though that is denied in 
dispatches. These Indians have started a little non-codp- 
eration movement in imitation of the home article. 

The chief cause, however, of the trouble is probably a 
system of forced native labor, which the natives strongly re- 
sent, and opposition to which has been voiced in Parlia- 
ment. It is said that the Kenia upland is one of the finest 
agricultural regions in the world and peculiarly adapted 
to white settlement. The natives, one hears, own an an- 
tipathy to labor even beyond that of other African blacks; 
but that should be their business. No doubt Parliament 
will deal properly with a situation that smacks of slavery. 


Gandhi Sentenced 

Gandhi has been tried and sentenced to six years’ im- 
prisonment without hard labor. The Working Committee 
of the All-India Congress Committee has passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Swaraj and Khalifat causes have 
been promoted by the treatment of Gandhi and that indi- 
vidual civil disobedience will increase (mass civil disobedi- 
ence was suspended some time ago). 


Lord Peel Succeeds Montagu 

Viscount Peel, grandson of the great Sir Robert, has 
been appointed Secretary of State for India, to succeed 
Mr. Montagu. Lord Peel is a Conservative, with consider- 
able political and administrative experience. He has 
shown himself sound and able, but has never been accused 
of brilliancy. What is of first importance, however, he 
has the pride of empire in his blood; he is in the right line 
of imperial tradition. 


End of the Moplah Affair 

The Moplahs, that weird Mohammedan sect of Malabar 
(descendants of Arabs who settled on that coast in the 
third century after the Hegira), who rose last August 
against their infidel British overlords and Hindu brothers, 
are now pacified. In the course of the petty warfare some 
2,300 of these pleasing fanatics were killed and 1,600 
wounded. 


Notes 

The Rand strike is over, all the unions involved having so 
declared. Premier-Smuts declares that the Afrikander ele- 
ment of the population handsomely supported the Govern- 
ment. 

* * * 

The Prince of Wales ended his Indian tour on the 17th 
and at Karachi embarked on the “Renown” for Japan, to 
return the visit paid to England last year by the Japanese 
Crown Prince. 

* * * 

The British force in the Middle East has been cut down 

to 31,000 men from 41,000. 
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The Plesiosaurus in Pol:tics 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


OURT-officer Durfey leaned on the rail in front of 
C the desk of that eminent jurist, Justice of the 
Peace Lem Hooper, and asked a question. 

“Judge,” he asked, “what do you think of this 
plesiosaurus that fellow said he saw down in Patagonia? 
Is it there or ain’t it?” 

“Durfey,” replied Judge Hooper, “I hate to say. The 
evidence is slight and the difference of opinion is amazing. 
Some say it is and some say it isn’t. The talk about it 
is like unto our illustrious Senate uniting in wisdom 
on a question of great importance. Here is one man 
saying it is a genuine old Mesozoic plesiosaurus wallow- 


ing in the mud, and here is a man saying that what the: 


fellow saw was a bullfrog. One man is willing to bet 
seventy thousand Russian rubles or even as much as four 
cents in real money that the thing is an oversized alliga- 
tor, and the next man wants to bet that the Argentino 
that brought in the story in time for the mail edition was 
drunk and dreamed it. One man holds the opinion that 
it was not a plesiosaurus but a two-tusked leather-lunged 
brontosaurus with pink pin-feathers, and the next man 
says he knows blame well it is a green elephant with 
yellow spots because he saw it the last time he had ’em. 

“It is a perplexing question, Durfey, and no less diffi- 
cult is what should be done in this crisis. Here’s one man 
in favor of giving it a slug of poison gas and sinking it 
before it bites the baby, and the next minute the Bonus 
Heirs (I may have the name of the town wrong) Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals wants it left 
alone unless some kind friend will send it a ton of coal 
and a wool undershirt. This man wants to catch it and 
put it in the third cage to the left of the main entrance 
as you enter the tent, and that man wants to poison the 
miserable snake! Here is one man- wanting to chloro- 
form it and stuff it, and here’s one that wants to buy 
the motion picture rights. One man would throw a harpoon 
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into it and boil it down for oil, and the next man would 
sneak up and put salt on its tail and take it home for the 
baby to play with. 
“My own opinion, Durfey, is that this whole plesio- 
saurus business is no more than a cruel satire some fellow 
down there is using to poke fun at our august Senate. 
You’ve got to take the whole business parabolically, Dur- 
fey. There’s some bitter satirists down yonder below 
the Equator. The whole thing is but their way of saying 
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that when our Senate gets hold of any problem bigger 
than ‘Shall the dog-tax in the District of Columbia be 
boosted 50 cents?’ it agrees the way folks agree about the 
plesiosaurus and what to do about it. 

“You’d think, Durfey, that when the Senate has one 
of these whale-big, plesiosaurus-like questions on hand 
some of the great minds would run in the same channel, 
but do they? If every august Senator has not had a 
different way to raise the bonus money it is because some 
of them have been asleep, or every known way was men- 
tioned before the middle of the list was reached. The 
only plan not suggested was to fine the ex-service men 
and pay them with the proceeds. That may come next. 

“If the Senate hears of a treaty, Durfey, one Senator 
jumps up and swears it is a bloody-toothed plesiosaurus 
and the next vows it is a snow-breasted dove of peace. 
One bets it will put all war in the waste basket, and the 
next bets it will bring Armageddon on a japanned tray 
before next Tuesday. One says it will permit us to 
reduce the army to six generals and one private, and the 
next says it will have every one from the baby to grandpa 
in the trenches in a week. One says it is a noble-hearted 
British concession to American ideals and brings tears 
to the eyes, and the next says it is the iron-clad fist of 
the greedy Sassenach on our windpipe. 

“In regaid to the Allied Debt plesiosaurus,’ says one 
Senator, ‘I beg to say it is a debt and must be paid to 
us. ‘A debt nothing!’ says the next; ‘it was a present 
to our loving allies.’ ‘It must be paid to us in gold before 
sun-up to-morrow,’ says one, and ‘Take bonds for it, 
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payable a million years from tomorrow, and I hope to- 
morrow never comes,’ says another. ‘They owe us noth- 
ing,’ says one. ‘They owe us more than they owe us,’ 
says another, ‘but we’ll cancel the debt.’ ‘Cancel nothing! 
We'll collect the money and give it to the starving Ar- 
menians,’ says still another. ‘And how can you do that,’ 
says the next, ‘when I’ve already promised the money to 
the ex-service men?’ ‘Gentlemen,’ says the next Senator, 
‘yow’re all wrong. We will cancel the debt and collect 
the interest, using the deficit to buy plows for Russians 
so the Chinese can settle the strike in South Africa by 
turning Fiume over to the Poles, thus ending the Tacna- 
Arica difficulty for all time. ‘To all of which I object,’ says 
Senator Johnson, ‘on the grounds that I did not think of it 
first.’ 

“And there you are, Durfey! My opinion is that much 
time could be saved and equally wise results obtained 
in Patagonia and Washington, D. C., by rolling two cubes 
of ivory with black spots on the six sides of them. The 
language used, if reported by Roy Octavus Cohen or Hugh 
Wiley, would be more interesting and increase the circu- 
lation of the Congressional Record.” 

“But what do you think about the plesiosaurus, Judge?” 
Mr. Durfey insisted. 

“If you mean the one in Patagonia, Durfey,” said 
Judge Hooper with his customary grin, “I refuse to be 
interviewed. If you mean the Allied Debt one I shouldn’t 
wonder if, in the outcome, the Senate figured up how 
much the Allies owe us—principal and interest—and then 
sent them a check for it.” 


The Plight of Austria 


N September, 1921, the American arriving in Vienna 
was amazed to learn that the cost of food and clothing 
amounted, on the average, to two hundred and fifty times 
the prices of 1914. Sugar that was sold in 1914 at eighty 
hellers per kilo cost last September 120 crowns; a roll of 
white bread had risen in price from four hellers to eight 
crowns; a kilo of salt from five hellers to thirty-four 
crowns; a suit of clothes from eighty . rowns to 20,000. 
Now, in the early days of March, after a little more than 
five months, the American finds the prices for the same 
articles about five times what they were in September. 
Sugar now costs 800 crowns per kilo; a roll of white bread 
forty-six crowns; a suit of clothes from 80,000 to 120,000 
crowns. Food and clothing in Vienna today cost from 
twelve to fifteen hundred times what they cost in 1914. 

A five-fold increase in less than six months—this seems 
to be approximately the rate of speed with which Vienna 
and Austria are going down hill. 

Signs of luxury are very common in Vienna. The ex- 
pensive cafés and restaurants are hardly less crowded than 
in Vienna’s heyday; shops are full of costly fabrics and 
articles of every kind; more luxurious limousines cannot 
be found in any other city; operas, theatres, variety shows, 
and kinemas seem to be sold out at every performance. Very 
few of these spenders are from America or western 
Europe. Many of them come from Czecho-Slovakia, from 
Hungary, and from Jugo-Slavia. Many of them are Aus- 
trians and Viennese. Never famous for devotion to thrift 
and close economizing—on the contrary, noted and the 
more attractive for their love of life and pleasure—the 
Austrians find more justification now than ever for saving 
nothing. Why save a hundred crowns today when tomor- 
row they may be worth in purchasing value only fifty 
crowns or less? The chauffeur of a friend, who hoarded 
100,000 crowns for the purchase of household furniture, 
now regrets his conservatism bitterly because he can buy 
today only a fifth of the articles he might have bought a 
few months ago. 





Besides this thriftlessness many other signs of demoral- 
ization and disintegration stand out in Viennese life to- 
day. The streets are dirtier and in greater need of repair 
than ever; so too the houses, hotels, public buildings, and 
private dwellings. Cafés and restaurants for the middle 
and lower classes are more and more deserted. Factories 
are shutting down. Prices continue to mount steadily, 
often in long leaps. Beggars are everywhere, war-wounded, 
old men and women, ragged bony children. More patched 
clothing is seen on the backs of the ordinary man and 
woman on the street. In almost every conversation 
sounds a note of despair. For the last two or three years 
many Austrians have kept their heads above water only 
with the aid of the Quakers, the American Relief Associa- 
tion, and the Students’ Aid, but these societies are with- 
drawing all or most of their support in the next few months 
—partly on account of a lack of funds, partly in order to 
turn to the greater need in Russia, partly because they 
see no end to the work in Austria and they cannot help 
indefinitely. When this support is withdrawn, many 
families and individuals will inevitably perish. 

To prevent a general and complete collapse the Aus- 


- trian Government and many individual Austrians are 


making heroic efforts through subsidies, better organiza- 
tion, and charity. They are running a race with the forces 
of disintegration, running with the odds against them. 
The Schober Government has the imponderable strength 
that derives from universal respect, but its hands are tied 
abroad by its inability to enter into commercial relations 
with its nearly worthless crown, at home by conflicting 
political parties and by the opposition of the old aristocracy 
and a large part of the educated middle classes, who will 
have nothing to do with a bourgeois-working-class Gov- 
ernment. The people, never gifted with ability to or- 
ganize and now confronted for the first time with the 
problems of self-government, will not acquire these arts, it 
seems, for many years. Meanwhile what will happen? 
Vienna, March 4 GECRGE M. PRIEST 
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Music 


Experiments at the Metropolitan—In the Concert World 
By W. J. Henderson 


New York public which has been scientifically and 

successfully carried on at the Metropolitan Opera 
House during the entire administration of Mr. Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, was continued on March 10, when a new coloratura 
soprano named Angeles Ottein was “tried out.” The opera 
was Rossini’s “I] Barbiere di Siviglia” and the singer, be- 
ing a Spaniard of mature years and ripe experience, 
brought confidence and intelligence to the task of imper- 
sonating the volatile ward of Dr. Bartolo. The experiment 
appeared to be wholly successful. The audience applauded 
the lady vociferously. If she had been Adelina Patti or 
Ilma di Murska she could, and assuredly would, not have 
received more emphatic approval. The same soprano sang 
Giida in “Rigoletto” on Saturday evening, March 18, with 
equal success. 

With the so-called “success” of the soprano the writer of 
these passing comments has no direct concern. Mme. Ot- 
tein is a singer of less than mediocre ability, equipped with 
a voice badly broken into two quite separate and contrast- 
ing registers, with a style quite without distinction or 
technical finish and no skill as an actress. The record of 
her enthusiastic reception is made here to keep before the 
readers of this periodical the significant fact that the in- 
sidious undermining of public taste which has been going 
on in the Metropolitan Opera House for twelve years has 
not been discontinued, but is rather likely to be kept up, 
despite the plentiful proof that it is no longer necessary 
because the present audiences are just as well satisfied with 
Martinelli or Crimi as they were with Caruso. 

Since the last review of music was printed in this place 
the Metropolitan Opera House has secured the services 
of Mr. Gatti-Casazza for more years and a record of his 
productions since he came to us has been made public. 
From this we learn that including revivals and new versions 
the impresario has introduced to the repertory ninety-five 
works, of which twenty-five remain. In justice to the 
director of our lyric temple it may be said that this is a 
record much better than it looks. More than 25 per cent. of 
his productions can be called successful. Broadway theat- 
rical managers would pronounce that a highly laudable 
showing. On the heels ‘of this came the production of Mo- 
zart’s “Cosi fan tutte,” of which something may be 
said in the next review in this journal. For the present 
it may be sufficient to declare that it required courage to 
present Mozart’s fanciful and delicately written opera 
buffa to an audience which neither could nor would know 
what the intrigue was and which would have very little 
taste for music so unexciting, so little given to strenuosity, 
as Mozart’s. 

In the concert world no important event has invited 
profound critical consideration. Without doubt the most 
interesting new matter was John Alden Carpenter’s “A 
Pilgrim Vision,” performed here by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on March 14. A deadly backhanded blow was 
dealt to the work by an eleventh hour rearrangement of 
the programme. Mr. Carpenter’s vision had been an- 
nounced as first on the list, but when the audience arrived 
it found that the order of the numbers had been changed 
so that three magnificent excerpts from Wagner’s “Ring” 
cycle and the great B flat piano concerto of Brahms, with 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as the soloist, preceded the untried 
composition of the native born son. The joke will be much 
enjoyed in Munich, where both Mr. Stokowski and Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch are popular. 


TT series of experiments on the receptivity of the 


Mr. Carpenter’s composition was written for Phila- 
delphia’s celebration of the Mayflower tercentenary and 
is an instrumental portrayal of the embarkation, voyage, 
and landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. It is a good piece of 
music, built entirely in accordance with specifications be- 
queathed to us by the grandfathers of programme music 
and enriched with all the devices of modern orchestration 
and harmony. After having put Siegfried to sleep on his 
voyage down the Rhine, Mr. Stokowski kept the Pilgrims 
awake on their passage through the roaring forties. 

Another American composer, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
fared better at the hands of Pierre Monteux, John Mc- 
Cormack, and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on March 
15. Mr. Loeffler has written what he calls “Irish Fan- 
tasias for Voice and Orchestra” to poems by Yeats and 
others. There are five of them and on the evening men- 
tioned Mr. McCormack sang three. They proved to be 
delightful creations of the scholarly musician of Medford. 
In “The Fiddler of Dooney” one could even detect some 
flavor of that ancient product of Medford upon which pro- 
hibition has laid its deadly curse. Of this lyric one could 
say with the foresters in “Robin Hood,” “A jolly good song 
and jolly well sung.” The other two lyrics were a little 
more serious, but all. three were entirely Irish and the or- 
chestral backgrounds throbbed with thé lilt of the jig or 
skirled with the pipes. The same evening, just to show 
that he was not always living in the atmosphere of the 
Hippodrome, Mr. McCormack sang two airs from can- 
tatas of Bach in a manner that would have stirred the 
world’s authorities on Bach out in Bethlehem, Pa., very 
deeply. The eminent tenor has earned a fortune by sing- 
ing ballads and popular songs, but he still cherishes artistic 
ideals. 

At its concert on March 18 the Beethoven Association 
gave its friends an opportunity to hear the rarely per- 
formed horn trio of Brahms. The players were Alexander 
Schmuller, violin; William Bachaus, piano, and Xavier 
Reiter, horn. The choice of Mr. Schmuller was not en- 
tirely happy. His tone lacked the richness and masculinity 
needed to place it on a parity with that of the other play- 
ers. Mr. Bachaus showed discretion in his treatment of 
the piano part, but without doubt Mr. Reiter was the star 
of the trio. He has long been known to music lovers as a 
virtuoso of the first rank, but had not been heard in chan- 
ber music. His performance was admirable in every re- 
spect. The trio is one of Brahms’s most beautiful compo- 
sitions in the department of chamber music and it was an 
unqualified joy to hear it. 

On March 10 a young soprano called Ethel Hayden, a 
pupil of the famous Marcella Sembrich, made her debut in 
a recital in Aeolian Hall. It is quite within the bounds of 
likelihood that this young woman will make a career. She 
possesses the first and most important gift, namely, a 
voice of extraordinary beauty. This voice has been so 
skilfully trained that already the young singer has an ex- 
cellence of attack, a purity of tone, and a delicately spun 
legato which would be a fortune to some of the more pre- 
tentious singers of the operatic stage. 

At its final concert on March 18 the Boston Syrphony 
Orchestra produced an “Overture to a Drama,” by Franz 
Schreker, the newly discovered star of German musical 
art. They must be using telescopes of marvellous power 
in Germany to discover~such stars. Such a prolonged 
proclamation of futility as this overture has not been heard, 
in a decade. 
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New Books and Old 


LARE SHERIDAN’S “My American 
Diary” (Boni & Liveright) is lively, 
bright, sparkling, and tinkling—like 
a gay little brook winding through a 
pretty landscape, just as charming, 
and just as deep. She laughs merrily 
and delightfully—a pretty woman’s 
laugh—at the stuffy old conservatives 
who are shocked at her friendship with 
those awful creatures, Trotsky and 
Lenin. What fun it is to horrify these 
old muffs! Some of the old conserva- 
tives can be quite charming personally 
—Senator Lodge, for instance. Do I 
really care one hurrah about the Bol- 
shevists, she seems to wonder. Heaven 
knows, but it gives a beautiful woman 
a wonderful additional charm sup- 
posedly to be the advocate of all man- 
ner of radical and revolutionary odd- 
fish—political, literary, and artistic. 
She meets “Barney” Baruch, thinks his 
name is Brooke, and asks if he is re- 
lated to Rupert Brooke. It recalls the 
man who thought that euphony 
meant either a Jewish holiday or a 
panic on a ferry-boat, and that Ellen 
Key wrote the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
However, the film-picture, “The Birth 
of a Nation,” taught Mrs. Sheridan “all 
I know of American history”’—and she 
is perhaps as well-informed about us as 
the author of many another book. The 
important thing to have is not infor- 
mation, nor opinions formed after re- 
flection, but glowing enthusiasms, and 
plenty of burblings, like the Jabber- 
wock. And only those folks who care 
for real freedom and liberalism will be 
concerned to see it in danger of going 
down in chatter. 





When Commander Georg von Hase, 
author of “Kiel and Jutland” (Dutton) 
is talking like a sailor-man he is a 


good fellow. He was first gunnery offi- © 


cer of the German battle-cruiser Derf- 
flinger and was in her at the battle of 
Jutland. But when he begins to talk 
about “Frenchmen, Italians, and repre- 
sentatives of other races which are in- 
ferior to us intellectually, morally, and 
physically,” when he begins the super- 
man stuff, you understand how the 
terms Hun and Boche arose. The ac- 
count of Jutland—which the Germans 
call the Skagerrak Battle—is interest- 
ing, and is made intelligible to the 
reader who is not a naval tactician. 


Faith has been defined as belief in 
something that you know to be untrue, 
and the effect of patriotic poetry is to 
make you want to cheer for causes you 
are sure must be bad. I cannot read 
in Padraic Colum’s “Anthology of Irish 
Verse” (Boni and Liveright) without 
beginning to shout for De Valera, al- 
though any sensible person knows that 
Mick Collins is twice the man—and a 
real Irishman at that. In this collec- 
ticu T advise you to read the engaging 
verses: “The Night Before Larry was 
Stretched.” If Mr. Colum had not in- 
‘cluded “The County of Mayo” I should 
have quoted it just the same, for it is 
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one of the best of Irish poems. But 
why does he omit the great fourth 
stanza, in which the names, as some- 
body said (Colonel Higginson, I think), 
resound like a roll of drums? Here is 
the whole thing, with the last stanza 
dug up from my scrap-book: 


THE COUNTY OF MAYO. 


(Translated from the Irish of Thomas 
Lavelle, 17th century, by George Fox.) 
On the deck of Patrick Lynch’s boat I sit 
in woeful plight, 

Thro’ my sighing all the weary day and 
weeping all the night; 

Were it not that full of sorrow from my 
people forth I go, 

By the blessed sun, ’tis royally I’d sing 
thy praise, Mayo. 


When I dwelt at home in plenty and my 
gold did much abound, 

In the company of fair young maids the 
Spanish ale went round; 

’Tis a bitter change from these gay days 
that now I’m forced to go, 

And must leave my bones in Santa Cruz 
far from my own Mayo. 


They are altered girls in Irrul now, ’tis 
proud they’re grown and high, 

With their hair bags and their top knots, 
for I pass their buckles by ; 

But it’s little now I heed their airs, for 
God will have it so, 

That I must depart for foreign lands and 
leave my sweet Mayo. ; 


’Tis my grief that Patrick Loughlin is not 
Earl in Irrul still, 

And that Bryan Duff no longer rules as 
lord upon the hill; 

And that Colonel Hugh O’Grady should be 
lying dead and low, 

And I sailing, sailing swiftly from the 
County of Mayo. 


The Ancient Strain 


THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF COOMBE. By 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


AN ORDEAL OF Honor. By Anthony 
Pryde. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company. 

THE PRISONERS OF HARTLING. By J. D. 
Beresford. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

TRONGLY as foreign influences 


have been at work, since the mid- 
dle nineties, on the English novel, they 
have, we now and then realize, by no 
means done for it. That is, though 
the Anglo-French and the Anglo- 
Russian types have gained foothold, 
the older strains persist, almost un- 
touched if on a somewhat lower plane 
of literary society. Notably the Dick- 
ens strain persists, if now largely “be- 
low stairs.” The movies are true to it. 
The best-seller, oftener than not, is at 
least strongly tinctured with it. Nine 
novel-readers out of ten are openly or 
furtively responsive to what the tenth 
reader spurns as claptrap and senti- 


mentalism. This would indicate that 


the tenth reader asks too much, or 
too little, of the novel. In his zest for 
the higher realism or the higher ro- 
mance, he loses sight of the fact that 
their supreme merits do not make an 
outcast of the story-teller in the 
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bazaar. For nine novel-readers out of 
ten either can make nothing of sober 
interpretive art, or do not go to fiction 
for it. But they flock to the story- 
teller’s booth, where the old situations 
and the old puppets are comfortably 
and legitimacely dealt with. The real 
cause of irritation behind the frontal 
elevation of the tenth reader is, I sup- 
pose, the tendency on the part of the 
nine to confound the lollypop of their 
choice with the solid fare they might 
be getting. 

However, there they are and have a 
right to be; and it is idle to assume 
that what the majority wants is 
worthless because it is different (and 
probably inferior) in kind, from what 
the minority wants. Even if we of the 
minority can’t quite bring ourselves to 
beam upon the vogue of an Ethel M. 
Dell or a Harold Bell Wright, we 
ought to be able to observe without 
undue chagrin the successes of a Hall 
Caine, and a Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, and a William J. Locke. In the 
main they know what they are about, 
writers and readers alike; and if we 
prefer other company, that is our 
lookout. Mrs. Burnett, for instance, 
in “The Head of the House of Coombe” 
makes deliberate but not therefore in- 
sincere appeal to certain very ancient 
reactions of the story-listener: to his 
credulity, his sensibility, his strong 
preference for familiar types and situ- 
ations. It is not her fault that he wants 
the tale of the May-Queen, or Jack and 
the Beanstalk, or Red Riding Hood, 
under such surface of novelty as will 
justify him in the pleasant make-be- 
lieve that the whole affair is new, and 
“real.” Take the Cophetua-motive, 
add the Rochester-motive, mix in a 
vamp-mother of the latest variety, and 
let the most frankly old-fashioned 
standards of female virtue and mascu- 
line honor rule unchallenged, and you 
have “The Head of the House of 
Coombe.” Lord Coombe is the bogy- 
hero so dear to the heart of woman, 
a titled Rochester with a past no bet- 
ter than it should be, and a present 
much better than the heroine is per- 
mitted to see. Nobody could be more 
elegant, more imperturbable, more 
cynical of manner or golden of heart 
than he. He is, after all, not the 
hero. Mrs. Burnett likes them young- 
er; and here is the beautiful Donal, a 
kilted Fauntleroy of the North, who is 
eventually to be the head of the House 
of Coombe, and to wed our charming 
Robin. On the last chapter of this 
narrative, the shadow of the War falls. 
In “Robin,” the promised sequel, we 
shall see what Mrs. Burnett makes of 
her fairy-tale under a really difficult 
handicap! 

In the dream-world of polite romance 
the middle ages still rule. Honor, as 
everybody knows, is in that world the 
duty of the female to preserve her 


“reputation” at all costs; and it is the. 


duty of the male to violate happiness 
and common sense and if need be hu- 
manity in the name of a code. “An 


Ordeal of Honor” is based entirely on - 


these antiquated but (for romantic 
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uses) by no means outworn formule. 

//It is an after-the-war story with be- 
fore-the-flood ingredients.//Dodo is the 
vicar’s daughter. Auburn is the reck- 
less but secretly virtuous son of a 
wicked Lord. The young pair love and 
are betrothed. The wicked lord is 
murdered, and Auburn, with all the 
circumstantial evidence against him, is 
given a life-sentence as murderer. 
Dodo believes him innocent and re- 
mains faithful. But he is a prisoner at 
hard labor for many years before the 
accident of a girl’s death brings about 
his vindication. All that has sent him 
to prison and kept him there is the 
fantastic mediaeval code of “honor.” 
The honor (in this instance merely the 
good name) of a girl who has been 
among the casual victims of the wicked 
lord, must be protected. Therefore the 
girl’s older sister, Auburn’s old nurse 
and second mother, who has really 
killed the wicked lord, lets Auburn be 
convicted for life because if she were 
to confess herself the slayer of the 
wicked lord, his former relation with 
her sister might come out! And 
Dodo’s brother lets him be convicted 
rather than break a promise made, be- 
fore his knowledge of the crime, to 
the real murderess—who, after ali, has 
only acted in self-defense and is 
therefore hardly a murderess at all! 
That is- the sort of absurd mess the 
middle ages still get us into—accord- 
ing to the story-tellers. Auburn, it 
should be noted, is another of our 
strong, cynical, patrician heroes, akin 
in nature if not in conduct to the heroes 
of “Jane Eyre” and “The Amazing 
Marriage.” 

No artificial code of honor governs 
the action of “The Prisoners of Hart- 
ling.” The reader may wonder at our 
bringing Mr. Beresford into this com- 
pany. But this is the Beresford of 
“The Jervaise Comedy,” not him of 
“Jacob Stahl.”/He has here written a 
novel with an idea, rather than a novel 
of interpretation. He takes a motto 
from Ecclesiastes, “There is a sore 
evil which I have seen under the sun: 
namely, riches kept for the owners 
thereof to their hurt.”// His is a 
familiar idea in British fiction, the 
idea of the enslavement of a large 
circle of blood-relations to the head of 
the family by reason of his autocratic 
powers for the ultimate disposal of 
that sacred possession, the family 
property. -Mr. Beresford gives the 
situation a romantic turn by investing 
his ninety-five year old autocrat with 
almost uncanny powers of persuasion 
as well as of direct intimidation. His 
authority is a bubble; but it remains 
inviolate for generations, and only the 
dutch courage of love enables our hero 
to touch and shatter it. To tell the 
truth, our hero is not much of a hero, 
romantically speaking, and we don’t 
quite make out what his Eleanor (who 
does very well as a heroine) sees in 
him./ So far as the Kenyon tribe at 
large are concerned, the story ends 
with a punch worthy of our own most 
accomplished tale-smiths. /{ , 


H. W. BoYNTON 
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Fashionable Fabrics 


for New Frocks! 


ELL enough to select your new summer frocks 

according to the modes of the hour! But what of 
the fabrics of which these frocks shall be made? They 
must be fashionable, too—the fabrics of the season in 
their loveliest guises of colors and patterns. The fabrics 
you will want are the distinctively beautiful and “‘differ- 
ent’ ones that are to be found at McCutcheon’s. 


Fabrics for Frocks that follow draped lines 


Here you have hand-weaves of gossamer fineness, 
studded with little dots or squares or circles or buds. 
You call them Dotted Swisses. Sometimes they are all 
White—sometimes colored, with self-shaded or con- 
trasting motifs. They come 31 ins. wide and are 


priced $1.25 to $2.00 yard. 

Then there are special importations of Japanese Crepes, 
as bold as you like in design and coloring, or as sub- 
dued. The width is 30 in. and the price 50c to 75c. 
And Woven Tissues—in perfect fantasies of checks 


and stripes and novelty effects, 32 and 36 in. wide, 
75c yard. 


Fabrics for Frocks of the bouffant modes 


Crisp, lovely Dimities, in all the new, plain shades. 
Candy striped; powdered with tiny dots, too! 32 in. 
wide, 65c yard. 

And delightful English Prints, 55c yard; English 
Sateens, $1.25 yard; and French Challis, $1.25 yard; 
daringly vivid or very demure. Showers of squares, 
circles, regular and broken designs, and charming 
foulard patterns. 


And then besides— 


Ever popular Ginghams and Linens! Ginghams are 
very much a la mode, this year. At McCutcheon’s 
there are so many novel weaves and designs that you 
can have your gingham frock and still know that it is 
quite different. 32 in. wide, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25 
yard. 

Linens, of course, are always of superlative quality and 
design, at ‘The Linen Store.’” In Non-Krush, French, 
Ramie, Pongee, and Handkerchief weaves, your every 
aoe is anticipated. 36 and 45 in. wide, 95c to $1.50 
yard. 


A card will bring samples of the 
fabrics which interest you 





James MiCidlicgn & Co. 


Department No. 14 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets. New York 
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W L.DOUGLAS |. {¢ 


Man’s Responsibility 
eseen—vbivnetintnnn $7.00 & $800 SHOES By Dwight W. Morrow 


YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 & $6.00 The advertising agency has become a na- 
















































W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES tional institution. Its power today for 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY |] -wHEN YOU BUY W.L:DOUGLAS SHOES good or for evil is enormous. The adver- 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT CONSIDER THE EXTRA QUALITY tising agency has all the facilities of that 
YOV RECEIVE FOR THE PRICE PAID great giant of recent birth, Propaganda. 


Propaganda, as we know by the experience 
[encase P| best and finest selected leathers the oe ee 
AT THE FACTORY ; et affords. We employ the high- sions of being a god, but more often a 

: | est paid, skilled shoemakers, all work- ——e 
ing with an honest determination to Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, of the house of 


make the best shoes for the price that J. P. Morgan & Company, in a speech 
money can buy. the other day visualized in a most inter- 


esting way the opportunities which ad- 
When you need shoes look for aW.L. vertising men have to help keep business 
Douglas store. We own 108 stores lo- sober in prosperous days and cheerful when 
renin aaekaimant ates — appear dark. He said, in 

art: 
of high-class, fine shoes that we believe ° 
are better shoe values for the money a ARGE-scale production has not 
than you can buy elsewhere. eliminated cycles in business ac- 
Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are excep- W.L. Douglas name || tivity. Some people think that it has 
tionally good values. There is one point one poe pon: increased the frequency of these 
we wish to impress upon you thet is | Trage Mark ia the||<YCles. In the ‘old days, when 
W.L. Douslns «nts wae ali | World. It stands for the economic areas were small, when 
THE STAMPED PRICE Hl o¢ Guy ot at factory eos We donot thehighest standard | | the means of communication were 

of quality atthelow- | |scanty, if a drought came in one 


IS YOUR PROTECTION 4 A 
k t of profit until the shoes 
AGAINST pemegest + tys ang? s | cst possible cost. section the mortality in that section 


UNREASONABLE Profits J are sold to you. When you buy shoes The intrinsic value . 
at any one of our stores you pay only ofa Trade Mark lies | | “25 almost unbelievable. The rest 


one small retail profit. in giving to the con- of the world was practically without 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers | sumer the equiva | | Knowledge of the misery in the afflicted 
cansupply youwithW.L.Douglasshoes. | lent of the price}|/region. It is hard for us to appre- 
They cost no more in San Francisco paid for the goods. ciate that in the fourteenth century 
than they do in New York. Insist upon Catalog Free. two-thirds of the people of England, 
ee Ne ooh sae ae VY, and one-fourth of all the population of 
vie Be hey take: - substitute and pay , Europe, died of the Black Plague, a dis- 
one or two extra profits. Order direct os Shoeco, |C28e attributed to under-nourishment. 


from the factory and save money. 169 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. Is it not apparent that with increasing 
large-scale production the business 


= OF ALL VACATIONS © B FURNES S- us oe cte: ses See : 
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5 THE BEST B ‘ spread over greater and greater areas? 
If a collapse in prices starts in Japan 
, in the spring of 1920 it soon spreads 


To meet the wishes of a large m 


















































‘ 
number of influential andcul- eens L / IV E over the whole world because of the ( 
tured people who have been close inter-relations of the great com- 
persistent in their suggestions SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY || mercial nations. As a matter of fact, t 
thatoneof our popular Medi- Sean Wasathe onicy Weis. & tat. it is amazing that what we regard as 
terranean Cruises be sched- Tickets good on either steamer, over-production does not come oftener \ 

. : eae Sale wrerene Soreeee than it does. Most of the processes of é 
uled in the Summertime, we Ss jal E Tri does. 0 p ; 
h ially ch 1 th pecia aster Irip production extend over long periods. C 
ave specially chartered the ; : 
. Palatial S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” It is, therefore, necessary for every q 
new Cunard - Anchor Liner leaves N, X, April 8—Arrives N, ¥. April 15. i 
"T\sscania” for : business man to determine, not the 
Fastest Steamers - Bermuda needs of a particular customer into. n 
e a. 01. urnin; steamers 0 e 
A SUMMER CRUISE || mrearatis aetaee orcs || hove face he can Jock as was thecns fs 
and baggage directly at Hamilton Dock, avoid- tom with the individual dealer who S 
ing the discomforts, inconvenience and delay 
AROUND of landing by tender. made goods to order one hundred years Pp 
THE MEDITERRANEAN S. S. “FORT VICTORIA” ago, but he must guess from the best k 
Twin-screw, 14,000 tons displacement data available just what customers and tl 
Sailing from New York July 5th, S. S. “FORT HAMILTON’’ how many will come along at the time t 
returning September 6th. Twin-screw, 11.000 tons displacement his goods are ready for delivery. The W 
Pleasurable, worth-while itineraries. Bermuda offers all outdoor sports, ||man who is making goods, whether they e 
Long Glorious yp verve nt + 0h ogg Fang Fo og Sailing, Bathing, Fish- be shoes, or textiles, or steel products, f) 
ni —:, Mo Pyrite for atizagtive inclusive rat must make the best estimate he can sk 
s s Ss. rite for a ve inc. . ; j 
Option to return via North Atlantic. Vari- FURNESS BERMUDA LINE of the demand for his goods. That es : 
ous programs for visiting SWITZERLAND ; 5 timate influences his plans for plant u 
pes Say = 34 Whitehall St., N. ¥. Or any Tourist Agent : 
—the PASSION PLAYS at OBERAM- extension, it determines the volume of eq 
MERGAU—ROME—THE HOLY LAND shar Pent : t 
also different parts of Northern Europe in- his inventories. Some of these esti- 
cluding PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. E U R O P E mates are made simply by rule of a 
For Full Particulars Apply thumb from year to year, some are p 
THOS COOK & SON _Special | parties sailing April 21st and 25th, made by careful study. But all human la 
% 5 via the Mediterranean, beings are fallible and men are prone a 
245 Bway New York 561 Fifth Ave. An opportunity to avoid the crowd. “aig fate a a t 
cea i : in times of optitnism and rising prices 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston _— San Francisco Write for Booklet, A-3 ° a : 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver BENNETT’S TRAVEL B to overestimate the period during p 
150 Offices Throughout the World I en “sl ™ which the demand will last, and in eq 
"ty | | times of pessimism and depression they d 
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fear that the ordinary consumption of 
goods will never begin again. More- 
over, when a great upheaval like the 
World War occurs, the calculations of 
the wisest people are thrown entirely 
out of gear. 

“What lesson can we learn from it 
all? The great majority of the people 
of this earth are sober, industrious peo- 
ple, eager to do their part in life in re- 
turn for what life gives them. They 
are not gamblers, they are not specu- 
lators, they want to eliminate as much 
as they can the element of speculation 
from their business. If the real facts 
of large-scale production can be thor- 
oughly understood it will be readily rec- 
ognized that there are inherent risks 
that no human foresight can entirely 
eliminate. Those risks, however, can be 
rendered less burdensome if men will 
only accept the teachings of past ex- 
perience. The over-production of goods 
of any particular kind, the maladjust- 
ment of production and prices brought 
about by the war and by the boom that 
followed it, will pass away. They will 
pass away by the operation of the same 
natural forces that have operated in 
such periods in the past. It is the 
business of sober and reasonable men to 
remember that in times of optimism 
men are inclined to think that a period 
of depression will never come, and in 
times of depression men of inexperi- 
ence are inclined to think that there 
never again will be an adequate demand 
for goods. In good times, when there 
is 5 per cent. more demand than sup- 
ply, that 5 per cent. is apt to look like 
500 per cent. The same thing is true 
of bad times. When there is 5 per 
cent. more supply than demand, that 
over-supply is apt to look like 500 per 
cent. 

“With large-scale production, the ad- 
vertising man becomes the ally and aid 
of both the producer and the consumer. 
It is the duty of the advertising man 
to tell people far away from the pro- 
ducer in just what way the producer 
can serve them. It is.the duty of the 
advertising man to bring to the mind 
of the consumer the character and 
quality of goods and services that will 
best meet his needs. The advertising 
man is, therefore, a very distinct and 
definite link in the whole economic 
system. He shares in the general 
prosperity that comes with what we 
know as ‘good times.’ He shares in 
the adversity that comes with ‘bad 
times.’ He should use his influence 
with his customers in times of great 
expansion of business to keep them 
from expanding too rapidly. Corre- 
spondingly, he should use his influence 
in times when demands are light to keep 
up the courage of his clients. With 
courage, with patience, with tolerance, 
this great country with its manifold 
activities should soon pass through the 
period of acute depression which has 
lasted now for more than a year and 
a half. It is the duty of the adver- 
tising men who are the great inter- 
preters between the producer and the 
consumer to help those groups to un- 
derstand each other.” 


—— Three Spring Novels 
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| The 
@ VENEERINGS 


By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, Author of 


“The Gay-Dombeys,” “Mrs. Warren’s Daughter,” 
“The Man Who Did the Right Thing” 


A book in Sir Harry Johnston’s brilliant and gossipy style following the 
fortunes of the various members of the Veneering family in England, France 
and South Africa. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF THE 
MARKET PLACE 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


A big, dramatic novel of American pioneer days, recreating the stirring 
years from 1833-1861, with the vivid personality of Stephen Douglas as the 
central character about which moves a rich, shifting panorama of oe 

2.00 


NUMBER 87 


By HARRINGTON HEXT 


An original and startling tale wherein occurs a mysterious succession of 
murders and catastrophes; the occasion of frenzied speculation until the 
mystery is at last unravelled. $1.50 




















Miscellaneous 





. home begins to feel himself the equal of 
$1, 


14,000 MILES THROUGH THE AIR 
By SIR ROSS SMITH 


The story of a long aeroplane flight told in simple straightforward style 
by the man who commanded the plane: a narrative of excitement and thrills, 
and the pure exhilaration of travel in the air. Illustrated, $3.00 


The Dingbat of Arcady The Poetic Mind 
By Marguerite Wilkinson By F. C. Prescott 
n a e mee - By scrutinizing Poetry in the light of 
eae tee gees Pe modern psychology Professor Prescott has 
75 


aH arrived at far-reaching conclusions as re- 
fine sociability of the open. $1. gards the poet and his peculiar —— 
0 


Child Versus Parent: the 
Irrepressible Conflict 
in the Home 


By Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 


A thoughtful discussion of the age-long 
conflict developing when the child in the 


Rural Child Welfare 
Edited by 
By Edward N. Clopper 


A. description of the social and eco- 
nomic conditions affecting children in 
their health, schooling, play and work. 

Ill., $3.00 


The Cook’s Wedding 
and Other Stories 

By Anton Chekhov 
A further group of Chekhov's skillful 


and profound studies of Russian life, in- 
cluding many early favorites, $2.00 


the parent, 


Process Engraving 
By Edward S. Pilsworth 


A history of the engraver’s art and a 
thorough review of the processes employed 
today. Ill., $2.00 























= At All Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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I take real joy in helping 
jou to care for the birds. 
For vears they have been 


Dodson 

eee Ss es tie» sre en fae 
° them. 
og SC ann, 


President, American 
Audubon Association 
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The tonic of pure, fresh melody— 


Wake on an April morning to the song of the 
birds! You may smile knowing that all day long 
they will protect your trees and shrubs and garden 
from ruinous insects. Will eat thousands of flies, 

. gnats and mosquitos. Singing merrily at their 
work! That’s what Mr. Dodson would give you 
through his bird houses. Write to Mr. Dodson. 
He can help you with his sincere interest as he 
is helping hundreds of others in making their 
homes more delightful. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


762 Harrison Avenue 


Kankakee, Illinois 












WREN HOUSE FREE | 
is butoneofmany ff Mr. Dodson's 
bird houses. Solid fascinating book- 


7 let, “Your Bird 
Friends and How 
to Win Them.” 
Just write for it. 


oak, cypress shin- 
gles, copper cop- 
ing, with four com- 
partments, $6.00 
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Whatever book you want 
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has it, or will get it 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 











SALE Second-hand copies of The Church 
FOR Hymnary, In Excelsis, Laudes Domini 
and The New Laudes Domini. Different editions, good 
condition, terms moderate. ADDRESS: HyMNAL DEPT., 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, WITHERSPOON 
BuipG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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IA 


‘TRAVEL | 


AND RESORTS 





HE Independent and the Weekly 
Review invites inquiries from its 
readers pertaining to travel for 
leasure, health or business; the best 
otels, large and small; the best routes to 
reach them, and the cost; trips by land 
and sea, European tours, etc. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of an 
expert who has personally made many 
of the trips she recommends, and is 
able to speak from intimate knowledge 
of transportation lines, hotels, resorts, 
etc. Reservations will be made for you 
and tickets purchased if you desire. 
Here is a typical letter from a grate- 
ful subscriber who had written us for 
advice: 
“The Independent may be cengrat- 
ulated on having a correspondent 
on its staff so full of information 
and so ready to impart it.” 


Write freely and fully to 


HANA A 


The Independent Travel Bureau 
140 Nassau St., New York City 


SalI 0C0000 00000 


eal OIA 


I 








Joanna Godden 
By Sheila Kaye Smith 


The latest—and best—work 
of England’s greatest living 
novelist, the author of 
“Tamarisk Town,” “The Four 
Roads,” and “Green Apple 
Harvest,” etc. 


$2.00 at any bookshop 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 5th Ave., N. Y. 

















THE CRISIS of 
the CHURCHES 


By LEIGHTON PARKS, D.D. 


Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s Church, New York 


Dr. Parks derives a powerful text from which to plead the 


cause of church unity from the present crisis of world civilization 
—a condition, in the author’s own words, “so dreadful that not 
a few serious-minded men are asking themselves if Western 


civilization is about to fail.” 


The author sees Christian unity as 


the imperative need of the hour, and it is to point a way to that 
end that he has written this book. 


At all booksellers, $2.50 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Social Degeneration 
and the 
De Coverley Papers 


Classics in the Light of Modern 
Conditions 


By Frederick Houk Law 
IV 


ce N American scholar, for whose 

judgment I have high respect, 
told me he thought the prevailing tone 
in modern America was vulgarity.” 
So wrote Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of Yale University, in a recent 
issue of this journal. Much of a simi- 
lar nature has been said concerning 
American novels, American verse, and 
American life. 

The very criticism shows a healthy 
interest in culture. If there were no 
criticism; if we were blind to our 
faults; if we gloried in them, we might 
despair. Is the criticism true? Do 
our times show social degeneration? 
Does not any strong civilization imply 
excess and folly? Is not the heart of 
the people still sound? 


In 1711 Joseph Addison and Richard 
Steele, in London, began the publication 
of a four-page daily paper, The Spec- 
tator, in every number presenting an 
editorial-like essay that laughed kindly 
at the follies and weaknesses of 1711. 
Curiously enough, the follies and weak- 
nesses are those of today. The Specta- 
tor’s vocabulary is more pedantic than 
our own; it speaks of Whigs and Tories 
instead of Democrats and Republicans; 
and talks of London and England in- 
stead of New York and the United 
States. Change the place-references 
and the rotundity of the style into 
American terms and you will hit sore 
spots in American daily life. Perhaps 
human nature always needs a tonic in 
the way of- criticism, and we are not 
degenerating after all—simply alive to 
our faults and on the way to improve- 
ment, as they were in 1711. 

Do our people scorn hard work on 
the farm and flock to an easier life in 
the city? The Spectator laughed at 
similar men two hundred years ago 
who would “rather see their children 
starve like gentlemen than thrive in 
a trade or profession that is beneath 
their quality.” 

Are we grieved at what Roosevelt 
called “malefactors of great wealth,” 
remarkably able men who lack hon- 
esty? So was The Spectator, which 
said that more should be expected of 
men of such “fine parts” than of 
others, and that none but such men 
“deserve to be hanged.” It adds that 
even if dishonest men gain “the satis- 
faction of luxury, of wealth, of ambi- 
tion,” they lose “the taste of good will, 
of friendship, of innocence.” 

Are we disturbed by those who know 
nothing of the candidates for whom 
they vote except that their names, on 
the ballot sheet, fall under a certain 
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party emblem; who know practically 
nothing concerning the lives or prin- 
ciples of nine out of ten of the men 
whom they would elect? So was The 
Spectator two hundred years ago. It 
urged men to vote for right regardless 
of party, to be independent, and said 
that such action was just as necessary 
as it is to affirm some such statement as 
the following: “We do solemnly declare 
that we believe two and two make four; 
and that we shall adjudge any man 
whatsoever to be our enemy who en- 
deavors to persuade us to the contrary. 
We shall upon all occasions oppose such 
persons that upon any day of the year 
shall call black white, or white black, 
with the utmost peril of our lives and 
fortunes.” The world is nearer to The 
Spectator’s ideal of voting for right 
and not for party, but it still has a 
long way to go. 

Do strikes and riots indicate a lack of 
consideration for employees? The 
Spectator urges the employer to look 
upon the worker as a friend and com- 
rade, entitled to all human considera- 
tion, and even to that love which begets 
love. 

Are there among us those who go to 
law over every trifle; who waste in- 
herited property; who show conceit be- 
cause of ancestry; who are niggardly 
and mean; who are rude and offensive 
in public places; who would consider 
every one’s faults except their own? 
There were such people in 1711, and 
The Spectator directed a shaft at every 
one. 

In less important matters we hear 
the complaint that our times are de- 
generate. People say that exercise is a 
lost art except for the young and the 
idle. The Spectator said almost the 
same of 1711, urged the need of daily 
exercise, and remarked that a man has 
not “fulfilled the business of the day” 
unless he has exercised both mind and 
body. Do some of us glory in sets of 
finely bound books that we never 
read; cherish petty superstitions, like 
that of avoiding thirteen at a table; 
or indulge in foolish love affairs? If 
we do, we do no more than they did in 
the days of Addison and Steele, for 
those writers made fun of all these 
follies, and of many other follies that 
are ours as well as those of two hun- 
dred years ago. 

In fact, strangely enough—or natur- 
ally enough—there is not an essay in 
The Spectator that does not apply to 
1922 just as emphatically as it applied 
to 1711. 

Are those critics right who call the 
present times degenerate? Only the 
future can tell, but the lesson of The 
Spectator is that every period has its 
virtues and its follies, and that human 
nature in one time is the same that it 
was in another. A stronger and bet- 
ter &ivilization succeeded that one which 
Addison and Steele ridiculed. Social 
degeneration today may be only ap- 
parent. It may be that we see our 
faults so clearly that we are leading 
the way to an age that will be as su- 
ag to 1922 as 1922 is superior to 
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your time now. 


showing it in spots. 


minor repairs. 


small jobs. 


How to Mix Paints, 
C. Godfrey 


House Painting, Glazing, 


A. H. Sabin, 
J. Bernard 


Carpentry for Beginners, 
J. A. Adams 








Spruce Up Your Home, Too! 


True, your Spring wardrobe is occupying a good deal of 
And is depleting your purse. 
home has felt the storms of winter. 


With tool chest and paint and brush you can make most 
We list a few books which tell the ama- 
teur how to make small repairs, mix paints and do other 


Hanging and Whitewashing, 


Everyman His Own Mechanic, 


Macy’s Main Floor, Rear, 35th Street 
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EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 








Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street 


WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on request. PRESS_RE cS MOS SYNDICATE, 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston, Mass. 








SPEAKERS, WRITERS, G7:C5 MEMBERS. 


special articles, papers, speeches, debates. _ Expert ond 
service. Revision of manuscripts. Authors Research Bureau, 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 
556 W. 27th S8t., New York City 





(Dept. 24) 
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—. ote AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CoM. STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 25. 

The en quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of bn 
Company, will be paid on April 15, 1922, to s 
holders of record at close of business Ma’ 31, 
1922. The transfer books will not be dena and 
checks will be mailed from the office of the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 


they are payable, 
A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Cold Notes 
Bue October 1, 1922 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 

terms on April 1, 1922, at the office or agency 
of the Compan n New York or in Boston, will 
be paid in Any York at the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, or in Boston at The 
Merchants National Bank. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 














The BRUNSWICK 
Boylston St. at Clarendon 


Two Boston Hotels that have contributed greatly 
to the traditional distinction of the Back Bay 





The LENOX 
Boylston St. at Exeter 








DARTMOUTH ALUMNI LECTURESHIPS 





Towards the Great Peace 
By Ralph Adams Cram, LL.D. 


Dr. Cram’s message is that the “Great 
Peace” must be a peace of the spirit, 
resting upon faith, and exemplified in 
right living. $2.50 


The Spirit of the 


Common Law 


By Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Har- 
vard Law School 


A constructive, non-technical book for 
the general reader. $2.50 





MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 
212 Summer Street Boston 











PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS 


By A. A. Brill, M.D. 


A simple and illuminating de- 
scription of the Freudian theory 
in its relation to the affairs of 
every-day life. 

“Makes it possible for any intelligent 
layman to grasp the fundamentals of 
the new science.”—Current Opinion. 


$2.50 


Harcourt, Brace and Co. 





1 W. 47th St., N. Y. 








Allen’s Synonyms 


and Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


HE book that thousands of business 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the 


1 


English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Social Degeneration and the De Coverley 
Papers. 


. Give definite evidence that will tend to 


show that the American scholar, whose 
words Professor Phelps quotes, was right, 
or was wrong, in his criticism of Ameri- 
can life. 


2. How did The Spectator differ from a mod- 


ern newspaper? 


8.. What was the purpose of the Sir Roger de 


Coverley essays? 


4. Point out at least ten ways in which the 
Sir Roger de Coverley essays are applica- 
ble to present-day life. 

5. Explain, one by one, the various quota- 
tions made from the Sir Roger de Coverley 
essays. ~ 

6. Why do “men of fine parts’ most deserve 


to be hanged? Apply the implied prin- 


ciple to school life. 


7. On what grounds did The Spectator at- 


tack party spirit? What principle does 
The Spectator indicate should govern all 
voting ? 


8. What present-day writings somewhat re- 


semble the Sir Roger de Coverley essays? 


Il. Success in Life and Success in Living. 


1, 


2. 


3. 


In a single paragraph summarize what the 
article says concerning the relation of edu- 
cation and business success. 

Write a paragraph in which you explain 
how success is related to ‘‘an infinite ca- 
pacity for taking pains.’”’ Prove that the 
relationship holds in school life. 

Develop a paragraph from the following 
topic sentence: “Qur intellectual, social, 
religious and political needs have not had 
their full measure of devotion.” 


4. Name and explain six characteristics that 


5. 


should mark every person who wishes to 
be “well-balanced.” 

Explain the advantage of study that does 
not increase money-earning power. 


6. What four purposes should every person 


aim to accomplish in school or in college? 


Ill. New Books and Old. Book Reviews. 


1. What suggestions for method 


2. Explain why 
3. 


4, 


in writing 
school essays can you find in the criticism 
of Clare Sheridan’s new book? 

“The County of Mayo” is 
well worth quoting. 

The first paragraph of “The Ancient 
Strain” says: “The Dickens strain per- 
sists. The ‘movies’ are true to it. The 
best-seller, oftener than not, is tinctured 
with it.” What is “the Dickens strain’’? 
What of “the Dickens strain’ have you 
noticed in the “movies”? 

Read what is said in the third paragraph 
of “Book Reviews” concerning unity. Of 
what value is unity in a book? What 
kind of books do not need unity? 


lV. A Letter From President Harding. 


1. 
2. 


Read aloud the President’s letter. Explain 
in full the significance of the last sentence. 
Prepare a list of five famous books of 
a religious character with which it would 
be profitable to become familiar. 


Vv. A Portrait of Coal. 
1. Write an exposition that will point out 


2. 
3. 


the various differences between bituminous 
coal and anthracite coal. 

Without using notes, give a talk on the 
production of coal in the United States. 
Give a clear exposition of the differences 
that have arisen in the coal industry. 


VI. The Plestosaurus in Politics. 
1. Explain the fact in current news on which 


2. 


3. 


Mr. Butler founded his essay. 

Prepare a talk on “The Plesiosaurus and 
Its Contemporaries.”” You will find informa- 
tion in any encyclopedia. 

Explain how Mr. Butler applies the in- 
cident of the Plesiosaurus to present-day 
politics. 


ae Advertising Man’s_ Responsibil- 


1, 
2. 


3. 


ties. 

In what ways may advertising be a force 
either for good or for evil? 

Make a list of the principal points in 
Mr. Morrow’s speech. Give a clear ex- 
planation of every point you name. 
What benefit does advertising confer upon 
a community or a country? 


Vill. The Plight of Austria. 


1, 


Write an original short story in which you 
show your principal character involved in 
the conditions pointed out in the article. 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 
Head of the Department of Social 


I. 
1 


_ 


bo 


on 


Science, Julia Richman High School 


Methods Suggestion. 


Keep a separate summary of each large 
topic that you know will continue to ap- 
pear. A loose-leaf notebook makes it easy 
to keep these summaries classified. Add 
to each the most important points of de- 
velopment each week. 

For instance, under the appropriate topic 
summarize this week’s developments on 
The Ratification of the Treaties of the 
Washington Conference, the Bonus, Ire- 
land, Austria, India, Africa, Alaska, Oil, 
Army Occupation Costs. 


- Success in Life and Success in Living. 


State the author’s opinion on the relation 
of a college education to success in busi- 
ness and explain the grounds for his 
opinion. 

Granted approximate equality of basic 
business qualities, do you think a college 
education would make a_ difference in 
either rapidity of rise or final money suc- 
cess? : 

Can you harmonize this opinion with the 
growing popularity of economic studies 
and schools of business administration for 
students intending to enter business? 
What success in life, larger than money 
success, does the author emphasize as the 
product of a college education? 


. Do you think that the author’s conclusion 


in relation to business would hold true for 
money success in the professions? 
Do you think that for money success a 


- business man should give not only his day 


to 


to 


< 


to 


but “‘often most of his night, to his work’’? 


A Portrait of Coal, The Soft Coal 
Crisis. 


Transfer to a large map of the iited 
States the portrait of coal. Pu’ the 
figures indicating the amounts o: pro- 


duction of coal in the order of size begin- 
ning with the greatest. What conclusions 
do you draw? What conclusions do you 
draw from the figures showing ‘‘the por- 
tion used by the railroads”? From the 
map show where the chief cities of the 
country got their coal in 1918. 

State the relation of monopoly to hard and 
soft coal production and account for it. 
Show the factors which enter into the com- 
petition of coal from different areas? How 
do you account for the differences in the 
quality of coal? 


. Account for the seasonal nature of the 


coal industry. 


. Explain the relation of the unicnization of 


miners and the coal situation. 

Explain as fully as you can the reasons 
for “‘the present conflict.” What is the 
editor’s opinion of “the fundamental 
problem” ? 

- Our Little Army, Army and Navy 
Legislation, The British Empire. 


. Summarize the proposals in England and 


America for the reduction of the military 
establishment. Account for these pro 
posals. 

Explain the constitutional question in- 
volved in America. Reviewing recent il- 
lustrations, discuss fully the powers of the 
President in America. Compare them with 
the powers of the English King or the 
French President. Compare his position 
with that of the English Prime Minister. 
Co-operative Competitiona ~*~” 

What were the bad practices of trade ass0- 
ciations that were revealed by the Lock- 
wood Committee and the Hardwood Case? 
What practices of trade associations make 
competition (a) less free, (b) more free? 


. What “liberalizing’? of the Sherman Anti- 


Trust Law is suggested for trade associa- 
tions ? 

State the editor’s opinion on the liberalizing 
of the law and explain his reasons, 


Vi. The Unfortunate Country Baby. 


Compare the advantages of the country 


* paby and the city baby in the matter of 


health. 

How do you account for the fact that the 
baby in New York City has a better chance 
of life than the baby in the country dis- 
tricts of New York State? What is true 
of the corresponding situation in your 
State? i 
Explain the system of “visiting or public 
health” nurses. What is the advantage of 
them? Do you have them in your com- 
munity? Are they properly supported? 
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